NGINEERS are writing more 
wrought iron into bridge specifi- 
cations today than at any time since 
the days of all-wrought iron bridges. 
Illustrated is a typical example—the 
new Fort Worth Stock Yards Viaduct, 
extending over ten railroad tracks. 
Theall-welded railing is made of Byers 
Wrought lron channels, bars and pipe, 
while the blast plaies are also of Byers 
Wrought Iron. 

Hot sulphur-laden smoke blasts 
shorten the life of unprotected bridge 
structures. Blast plates of Byers 
Wrought Iron can withstand this cor- 
rosion as is proved by records of old 
wrought iron bridges still in service. 
A specification of wrought iron for blast 
plates reduces dead weight, facilitates 
fastening design, protects against 
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corrosion 

and eliminates 

danger of cracking due to sudden 
temperature changes. 

Other uses of Byers Wrought Iron in 
protecting bridges—such as track 
troughs, deck and protection plates, 
conduits and drains —are illustrated 
and described in the Special Report 
on’ The Use of Wrought Iron in Bridge 
Construction.”A copy may be secured 
through any Byers Engineer or ou: 
Engineering Service Department. 

A. M. Byers Company, Established 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Houston. 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON PRODUCTS 


PIPE -WELOING FITTINGS - RIVETS - SPECIAL BENDING PIPE- 


PLATES - SHEETS - CULVERTS - FORGING BILLETS - STRUCTURALS BAR R¢ 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for co. 
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PER TON-MILE 


Firestone Tirks are built different — they have three 
patented construction features not used in any other truck tire. The 
body is built with Gum-Dipped High Stretch cords. Gum-Dipping, 
the patented Firestone process, soaks the cords in pure liquid 
rubber, insulating and coating every strand in every cord. This 
is why Firestone Tires run cooler and are stronger. 


The tread is made of a new and tougher rubber compound 
which gives greatest resistance to wear. This, together with the 
scientific non-skid design, gives greater traction and longer 
non-skid mileage. Firestone locks this wider, heavier and more 
rugged tread securely to the Gum-Dipped cord body of the tire by 


building two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords (patented) under 
the tread. 


These exclusive construction features result in Jowest cost per 
ton-mile. The largest operators in the country and operators of 
all types of equipment buy Firestone Tires year after year on their 
cost-reducing performance. 


Call on the Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store or Tire 
Dealer nearest you today, and start reducing your operating costs. 
When buying new equipment be sure to specify Firestone Tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring 
Margaret Speaks, Soprano, with the 
Firestone Choral Symphony, and William 
Daly’s Orchestra — every Monday 
night over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 
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HIGH 
BOILER PRESSURES 


The economies of high boiler pres- 
sure have been made possible by the 
development of alloy steels to stand 
the increased stresses. » » » Alloy 
steel staybolts have the greater 
strength and the uniform tough 
structure that are demanded by the 
higher stresses. » » » Staybolts are 
constantly stressed in every direction. 
Every time the firebox breathes, they 
must withstand bending, vibration, 
and tensile, all at the same time. » » » 
Agathon and Climax Alloy Staybolts 
have high tensile, coupled with shock 
toughness that safeguards against 
staybolt failure. » » » Staybolt re- 
newals are expensive in labor alone, , 
aside from delaying the engine. 
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Agathon and Climax Staybolts re- >: 


duce this expense and delay. » » » 
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Are the Railroads 


Doomed by “Evolution”? 


Two influential sources of public opinion, with widely 
different but important audiences, have recently re- 
peated the canard that the railroads’ loss of traffic 
to motor transportation is a step in “evolution ;” that, 
after all, canal boats were supplanted, and railroad 
decline is preordained for the same basic reason. Too 
bad for the poor old railroads, the thought seems to 
be, but we cannot turn back the clock or block the 
wheels of progress. 

Neither of. the publications which repeated this 
opinion, we are certain, did so with any thought of mis- 
informing its readers or of harming the railroad in- 
dustry. Yet the currency of that opinion can do, and 
has done, the railroads a great deal of damage. We 
believe it to be demonstrably unfounded. The argu- 
ment is plausible. The railroads have been losing 
traffic to the highway. The motor vehicle is a modern 
invention. Hence, it is explained, the first is the 
effect and the latter the cause; the railways are being 
supplanted by evolutionary progress in transportation, 
and there is no telling where the process will stop. 

The two pubiications which recently have reuttered 
this view are the great tabloid newspaper, the New 
York Daily News, and an investment survey of the 
railroad industry by the well-known Poor’s Publishing 
Company. Said the Daily News: 

The basic trouble with the railroads, we think, is that they 
are victims of evolution today, as the stagecoach was in the 
railroads’ youth and prime. It is a question whether they can 
. Stave off eventual government ownership, for the preservation 


of our essential transport system after its profit-making capac- 
ity has been ruined by the gasoline engine. 


And Poor’s said: 


Many adverse forces operating against the railroads are now 
chronic. They cannot be cured. They may be relieved or 
partially counteracted, temporarily, but in the long run they 
will exert an irresistibly depressing influence. The railroads’ 
situation is analogous to that of the canals, which were super- 
seded by the railroads, or the interurban electric railway sys- 
tems, which were superseded by automobiles and buses. Both 
fought progress but had to bow to it. 


Factors in Railway and Highway Competition 


These opinions fail to recognize the fundamental - 


superiority of railroad transportation, which is that a 
load may be propelled with far less expenditure of 
energy on steel rails than on even the smoothest of 
highways. The same gasoline engine which will move 
a given load on a concrete highway will propel a much 
heavier load if placed on rails. The difficulties the 


railroads face in meeting most highway competition are 
not inherent and fundamental; they are 
and artificial. 


n-made 


Hence they are removable ince it 


is obviously untrue that the mechanical efficiency of 
highway transportation is comparable to that of move- 
ment by rail, just what are the factors which are 
diverting traffic from rail to highway? The principal 
ones are the following: 

1. The entire cost of railroad transportation, plus a 
large contribution to the general expenses of govern- 
ment, is paid by the users of the railways, whereas the 
cost of highway transportation is paid in part out of 
general tax funds, and highway transportation as a 
whole contributes nothing net toward meeting ordinary 
governmental expenditures. 

2. Railway labor is well paid and its hours are 
strictly limited, whereas highway transport labor is 
poorly paid, and, by comparison on the average, over- 
worked. This artificially makes railway costs and rates 
higher comparatively than they otherwise would be. 

3. Loss and damage occasioned by the railways is a 
charge on the railway companies which they must meet 
out of their charges to patrons, whereas, in many juris- 
dictions, irresponsible and uninsured highway users 
cause loss of life, personal injuries and property dam- 
age, the burden of which falls entirely on their victims. 

4. Highway transportation is “sold” by the 
efficient pricing, service and advertising 
known in modern business, whereas the railways are 
hampered by policies adopted by themselves, and ap- 
plied to them by government regulation, when they had 
a virtual monopoly of transportation. 

5. When improved highways, with easier grades and 
curvature are built, traffic abandons the older roads, 
upon which movement is slower and more costly, and 
concentrates itself on the most economical routes. By 
contrast, round-about, expensive railway lines are con- 
tinued in operation even when much more economical 
routes could easily handle all the traffic offered. The 
result is that the highest efficiency that highway trans- 
port can offer comes into competition with railway 
efficiency of far less than the maximum of which it is 
capable. 

6. Highway transportation, while its line haul ex 
pense is higher than that by rail, is direct from point 
of origin to point of destination and eliminates costly 
intermediate rehandling. It is also more flexible, with- 
out the necessity of waiting for a great bulk of traffic 
to accumulate before economical movement is possible. 

Those six points, we believe, comprehend all the 
major advantages enjoyed by highway over railway 
transportation. All of them save the sixth are arti- 


most 
technique 
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ficial, conventional and unreasonable. They can be, 
and in the interests of society should be, removed. 
Even the advantage enjoyed by motor transport in the 
sixth point can be minimized by modern equipment de- 
signed to reduce the cost of transfer from rail to high- 
way and vice versa; and railway service might be ren- 
dered much more flexible by a modification of working 
rules which would permit smaller crews and make pos- 
sible the operation of lighter and more frequent trains. 

To examine the above points in somewhat greatér 
detail : 

First, with regard to subsidies to highway trans- 
port: A brief examination of the facts provides ample 
evidence that it is not primarily the improvements in 
the gasoline engine, but rather the billions spent for 
highways in recent years, which have enabled high- 
way transportation to make such great inroads in rail- 
way traffic. Billions are being spent annually for this 
purpose and most of the money comes, not from users 
of the highways, but from general taxation. As long 
as the subsidies continue, who can honestly contend 
that it is “progress” or “evolution” of the gasoline 
engine rather than the subsidies which are the prin- 
cipal cause of the diversion of traffic? 


“Evolution” Without Subsidies in England 


In England, highway transportation is not subsidized. 
Money for highway construction comes entirely from 
the “road fund” and the road fund is replenished an- 
nually from license fees paid by highway users. (An- 
other good thing about England’s policy, in contrast 
with our own, is that they collect the money before 
they spend it). The highway users also make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the general expenses of govern- 
ment, since gasoline taxes (13 cents per U. S. gallon) 
go into the treasury for the general expenses of gov- 
ernment, instead of being diverted to highway purposes, 
as with us. Presumably “progress” and “evolution” as 
far as the gasoline engine is concerned have gone as 
far in England as here. They have the “progress” 
but not the subsidies—with the result that inroads of 
highway transportation on railway traffic have not even 
approached the severity in England that they have here. 
The British railways are relatively prosperous even 
today, and their outlook for continued improvement in 
service to the public and greater prosperity for them- 
selves is brighter than it has been in many years. 

Anyone who wishes to ascribe the heavy inroads of 
motor traffic in this country to progress and evolution 
rather than to the generosity of the taxpayers will first 
have to explain away the fact that these inroads in a 
country where there are no subsidies are relatively un- 
important. If there is any defense in the public inter- 
est of the policy which has been pursued in this coun- 
try, it has never come to our attention. 


“Taxation” of Oil Companies and Railways 


General Baird H. Markham was reported as having 
inveighed in a recent address in Chicago against ex- 
cessive taxation as a hindrance to business, and em- 
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phasized especially the burden of gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes borne by highway users. It is easy to 
agree with General Markham regarding the adverse 
influence of heavy taxation in general upon business. 
Actually, however, the total real taxes directly and in- 
directly paid by highway users are relatively much 
smaller than those paid by railway users. The bulk of 
e so-called taxes collected from highway users is 
spent upon the highways, and yet is much smaller than 
the total amount of money spent to provide them with 
highways. We say “so-called” taxes, because real 
taxes are collected and spent for the general support 
of government, and not merely for the specific bene- 
fit of those who pay them. On the other hand, the 
railways completely provide and maintain their high- 
ways, and also pay large amounts of real taxes for 
the support of government, from the revenues derived 
from their users. 

General Markham said, according to a newspaper 
report, “While average earnings of oil companies 
amounted to $1.02 a share last year, taxes extracted 
$5.32 per share.” Obviously, he included gasoline taxes 
in those paid by oil companies, and most of them are 
spent upon the highways. In 1934 the taxes of the 
railways, none of which, of course, were spent upon 
their own highways, amounted to $2.91 per share of 
stock, and instead of the railroad industry as a whole 
having any net earnings upon its stock, it had a deficit 
of 21 cents a share. In the first six months of 1935 
its deficit was 75 cents a share. When highway users 
in this country, like highway users in England and 
railway users in this country, directly and indirectly 
pay the entire cost of providing and maintaining the 
highways they use, and in addition as much real taxes 
in proportion for the general support of government 
as the railways and users of their service do, and not 
until then, will there be as much justification for com- 
plaint regarding high taxation of highway users as 
there is now for complaint regarding high taxation of 
railway users. 






Comparative Costs of Labor and Accidents 


Secondly, the low wages and long hours of highway 
transport labor: Under the motor carrier act recently 
enacted by Congress the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has power to regulate the hours of motor carrier 
workers engaged in interstate commerce. The states 
have already begun to prescribe limits to these hours. 
When the pressure of unemployment becomes less 
acute, it will not be as easy as now to find men willing 
to do exacting work for low wages. 

Thirdly, with respect to compensating for the loss 
of life and property occasioned by the operation of 
motor vehicles: The annual toll has become appalling, 
being estimated at 2% billion dollars. More and more 


states are requiring commercial carriers to carry i- 
surance or deposit surety bonds to assure protection of 
the victims of accidents for which they are responsible. 
One state requires all drivers to carry liability insur- 
ance, and others make this requirement of drivers in- 
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volved in accidents. The tendency is definitely toward 
requiring highway users to bear the full cost of damage 
they cause. When this goal is attained they will have 
assumed in full another element in the cost of highway 
transportation which is now borne, in part, by others. 

In the fourth place, the superiority of the sales and 
advertising methods of highway transportation over 
those so far attained by the railways is a persistent ob- 
ject lesson which the railways will not ignore in- 
definitely. Indeed, it is obvious to any observer that 
the railways have already made great strides in over- 
coming this handicap. There is no reason for assuming 
that, eventually, the railways will not attain at least 
equal proficiency with their rivals in this important 
sphere. The competitive advantage heretofore en- 
joyed by highway transportation because of freedom 
from such government regulation of the pricing of its 
service as has been applied to railway rate-making will 
be greatly reduced or abolished by the Motor Carrier 
Regulation Act recently passed by Congress. . 


Railways Increasing Passenger Business 


The railways have done much experimenting with 
changes in service and rates within recent years for 
the purpose of determining the best means of recover- 
ing traffic that has been lost. Experiments for the 
purpose of recovering passenger business have been 
especially numerous and varied. They have included 
speeding up trains in all parts of the country, extensive 
air-conditioning of cars and the making of rates in 
various ways in accordance with territorial and local 
competitive conditions. The average revenue for carry- 
ing a passenger one mile declined steadily from 2.81 
cents in 1929 to 1.92 cents in 1934, a reduction of 32 
per cent. 

That these efforts are bearing fruit is shown by the 
fact that, although the Century of Progress exposition 
stimulated passenger business in the summers of 1933 
and 1934, passenger earnings were larger in the first 
seven months of 1935 than in the first seven months of 
either 1933 or 1934. In these seven months they 
were $181,000,000 in 1933; $197,400,000 in 1934, and 
$202,400,000 in 1935. The gain over 1933 was $21,- 
000,000 and over 1934, $5,000,000. 

These figures are made especially impressive by com- 
parison with previous declines. Passenger traffic and 
earnings declined in every year from 1920 to 1929, 
excepting in 1923. From 1929 to 1933 passenger 
traffic declined almost 50 per cent and passenger earn- 
ings 62 per cent. 

Because of the stimulation of travel by the Century 
of Progress exposition during the summer months of 
1933 and 1934, travel by rail was smaller in June and 
July, 1935, than in 1933 or 1934; but it seems signifi- 
cant that it was larger in the first five months of 1935 
than in either 1933 or 1934, and larger in the first six 
months of the year than in either of those years, or 
even than in 1932. In the first five months of the year 
it was 5 per cent larger in 1935 than in 1934 and 27 
per cent larger than in 1933. In spite of reductions of 
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rates, passenger earnings in the first five months of the 
year were about 4% per cent, or $6,100,000, larger 
than in 1934, and about 1714 per cent, or $20,000,000, 
larger than in 1933. 

The Century of Progress lasted through June- 
October, 1933 and 1934, inclusive. The gain in pas- 
senger earnings over 1934 in the first five months of 
the year averaged more than $1,200,000 a month. The 
decline in June was $492,000 and in July was $608,000. 
It is an interesting fact, however, that this decline was 
not general, but occurred entirely in the Eastern and 
Southern districts. The railways in the Western dis- 
trict actually made gains of $343,500 in June and of 
$801,000 in July. Among the reasons for this probably 
are, that, because they serve large populations located 
nearer Chicago, the eastern and southern lines carried 
relatively larger numbers of passengers to the Century 
of Progress exposition than the western lines did, and, 
that, there being no Century of Progress exposition this 
year, there has been occurring a larger amount of travel 
via western lines to national parks and the Pacific 
coast. 

Allowing for temporary influences, the trend of travel 
by rail has unmistakably reversed its long swing from 
downward to upward. In the first seven months of 
the year the increase in passenger earnings accounted 
for virtually the entire increase in railway gross earn- 
ings, the increase in each being .about $5,000,000. 


Real Advantages of Highways 


Fifth, the fact that highway transportation gravi- 
tates naturally to the most economical routes, whereas 


a considerable proportion of railway traffic persists in 


following circuitous and expensive routes. This is a 
severe handicap for the railways and one which will 
not be easily overcome. But it can be overcome, either 
by pooling or by some degree of consolidation of paral- 
lel lines. General recognition of the obstacle to railway 
competitive vigor entailed by a multiplicity of routes 
and too much inter-railroad competition is the first 
step in correcting this condition. 

The sixth point, the advantage which the motor car- 
rier has by reason of direct movement from origin to 
destination, and the greater flexibility and frequency 
of service possible by movement in small units, we have 
already discussed in some degree above. This point 
comprehends all that is fundamental in the “evolution” 
or “progress” in transportation, as represented by the 
motor vehicle. That these advantages are genuine and 
assure the motor vehicle of a large and profitable field 
of operation no one can deny. But that they are suf 
ficient to enable the motor vehicle to supplant in im- 
portant measure the railroad as the principal reliance 
of the country for its major transportation tasks, may 
well be doubted unless the artificial and socially un- 
justifiable advantages with which motor transportation 
is surrounded are continued and augmented. 

If the railways “go the way of the canal boat,’ it 
will be regression and stupidity, not “progress” and 
“evolution,” which bring it about. 
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IMITED load-carrying capacity and the deteriorated 
| condition of spans that had seen 45 years service 

have brought about the replacement of the ap- 
proaches to the Illinois Central’s Ohio River bridge at 
Cairo, IIl., comprising a total of 4,000 ft. of single-track 
steel structure. This project, which was completed late 
this spring, was the largest of three major improvements 
made by this road with funds secured through loans 
from the federal Public Works Administration, and rep- 
resented an outlay of $870,000. Although it involved 
the erection of 4,588 tons of structural steel, the placing 
of 5,700 cu. yd. of concrete, and 15,000 cu. yd. of grad- 
ing in the south approach embankment, all work was 
done by company forces, augmented by local labor re- 
cruited through federal employment agencies, as the 
terms under which the loan was granted prohibited con- 
tract work. 

The importance of the Cairo bridge to the Illinois 
Central is indicated by the fact that for 39 years follow- 
ing its completion in 1889, it comprised the only cross- 
ing of the Ohio river connecting its northern and south- 
ern lines. Since the completion of the Edgewood cutoff 
in 1928, the bridge at Metropolis, Ill., has served as a 
second crossing. 

Although the bridge had been in service for 45 years, 
the original river crossing, consisting of seven 400-ft. 
and two 5181%-ft. Whipple through truss spans, are still 
of adequate capacity to warrant their continued use, the 
floor system and certain of the truss members having 
been strengthened in 1914. However, the approaches, 
which consist entirely of deck spans, that were neces- 
sarily more exposed to the corrosive action of brine drip- 
pings and which embodied certain poorly designed de- 
tails, had reached a condition that demanded _ their 
replacement. 


Five-Degree Curve in South Approach 


The south approach embraced one 249-ft. deck truss 
span (next to the river structure), twenty-one 150-ft. 
deck truss spans, and a 106-ft. span of the same type. 
The north end of the 249-ft. span was supported in 
pockets in the south side of the stone masonry pier that 
carries the end of the adjacent river span, and except 
for the stone masonry pier under the south end of this 
span the sub-structure embraced twin cylinder piers con- 
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Illinois Central 


Rebuilds 4,000 ft. 


of Viaduct 


Approaches of Ohio River bridge 


at Cairo, Ill, were replaced after 
45 years’ service—Many interest- 
ing problems were involved 


sisting of steel shells filled with concrete and resting on 
pile foundations. Immediately south of the river bridge 
this old viaduct was on a 5-deg. curve to the west, with 
short 2-deg. 30-min. curves at each end, embracing an 
aggregate central angle of 90 deg., so that the remainder 
of the structure was on a tangent at right angles to the 
river crossing. 

The north approach originally embodied a structure 
of considerable length, but was replaced in 1904 by a 
high embankment except for two 249 ft. deck truss 
spans and a 50-ft. ballast deck girder span, supported 
on stone masonry piers and an abutment. This approach 
is located on the river crossing tangent. The bridge is 
entirely single-track, the double-track terminating in No. 
18 turnouts on the embankments beyond the ends of the 
approach viaducts. 


The New South Approach 


In replacing the south approach structure, advantage 
was taken of the curve to develop a new alinement for 
the new viaduct on which construction could proceed 
without interference with the old bridge except for a 
distance of about 200 ft. at the north end where the two 
alinements converge. The change in the alinement is 
shown on the sketch plan. The maximum distance be- 
tween the new and old center lines is about 70 ft. 

The new south approach consists of a new 251-ft. 
riveted deck truss span next to the river structure, sup- 
ported by the old piers, and a steel tower and deck- 
girder viaduct on concrete pedestals embracing 25 
towers with 40 ft. spans, 26 80-ft. clear spans, one tower 
with a 30-ft. span and one 60 ft. deck girder span, the 
last two being at the south end. The details of the steel 
work embrace no departure from usual practice, except 
that the top flanges of the 80-ft. girders have only a 
single full-length cover plate, additional flange section in 
the region of greater bending movement being provided 
by side plates and secondary flange angles. Owing to 
the provision made in the design for centrifugal force 
on the curve, the outside 80 ft. girders weigh 26 tons, 
compared with 25 tons for the inside girders. 

The 251-ft. span consists of two nine-panel Pratt 
trusses 18 ft. center to center, with top and bottom 
chords 31% ft. center to center. The end posts at 
the south end are vertical, but those at the north end are 
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inclined to enable them to enter the pockets in the face 
of the river bridge pier. The floor beams frame into the 
posts but the stringers are supported on top of the floor 
beams. 


The New North Approach 


In the north approach, the old 249-ft. span next to the 
river structure was replaced by a new 251-ft. span on 
the old piers, but this plan did not prove favorable for 
the replacemert of the other-deck truss span because 
the presence of a railroad crossing directly under the 
span would have made it expensive to construct the 
falsework required to erect the new span and take down 
the old one. This difficulty led to the development of 
a plan for a tower-and-girder viaduct involving two 
towers with spans of 43 ft. and 44 ft., respectively, one 
90-ft. 6-in. girder span over the railroad crossing, and 
one 75-ft. 6-in. span at the north end. The columns of 
the towers are plumb and are spaced 22 ft. 8 in. center 
to center so that the towers and the girders could be 
erected outside of and without interference with the old 
trusses. 

This plan necessarily involved a floor system which 
consists of floor beams framing into the webs of the 
girders, with stringers framing into the floor beams. 
This floor system was made shallow enough so that it 
could be installed in place of the old floor system with- 
out fouling the top chords of the old trusses, which were 
subsequently supported from the new steel while they 
were being cut apart. As shown in the cross-section of 
the deck of this new viaduct, the floor beams are knee- 
braced so that the spans have the general appearance 
of inverted through girders. 

The old 50-ft. ballast deck girder span, which had 
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been installed a number of years after the original bridge 
was built, was not renewed. 

The top-flange cover plates of the 80-ft. and 60-ft. 
deck-girders, the top flange angles of the 40-ft. and 20- 
ft. deck-girders as well as the top flange angles of the 
stringers, the top cover plates of the floor beams and 
the gusset plates, the top angles of cross frames and top 
laterals of the deck truss spans and all rivets in these 
members were constructed of copper-bearing steel. In 
addition, the tops of the deck-girders and stringers were 
covered with Texaco protection against brine drippings. 

The bridge is decked with creosoted southern pine 
ties, placed 12 in. center to center and arranged in suc- 
cessive groups of six as follows: 

4 ties 8 in. by 10 in., 10 ft. 

1 tie 8 in. by 12 in., 10 ft., dapped to anchor the track against 
lateral displacement. 

1 tie 8 in. by 10 in., 16 ft. to support cantilevered sidewalks 
consisting of three 2-in. by 10-in. planks. 


An exception to this arrangement obtains on the por- 
tion of the viaduct on the curve, where all ties are 12 in. 
deep. The guard timbers are 10 in. by 10 in., dapped 
over the ties to a net depth of 7% in., while the outer 
edges of the sidewalks are provided with a 6-in. by 
6-in. curb timber. The rails are 112-lb. RE section, 
laid with the GEO system of track fastenings. 

The new substructure work for the south approach 
embraced the construction of a pocket abutment at the 
south end, supported on 31 creosoted pine piles 40 ft. 
long, and concrete pedestals for the columns of the via- 
duct towers. These pedestals are 5 ft. square at the 
top and are battered one inch to the foot on all four 
sides. The height of the neatwork ranges from 12 to 
23 ft., and the footings are 4 ft. thick and 11 ft. 3 in. by 
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General Plan and Elevation of the Cairo Bridge and Det f the 
North Approach Structure 
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At the Right, Erecting the Last 80-ft. 

Girders in the South Approach—Below, a 

Construction View, Showing the Old South 

Approach at the Right and the River Spans 
in the Left Background 


14 ft. in plan, except that 12 pedestals on the outside 
of the curve are 14 ft. square. They are all supported 
on creosoted piles from 20 to 25 ft. long with 20 piles 
per pedestal except that 25 piles were provided for those 
on the outside of the curve. The substructure work on 
the north approach was confined to six new concrete 
pedestals. 


Construction 


The following is a description of the construction oper- 
ations on the south approach, which were on a much 
larger scale than those on the north approach. Special 
features of the work on the north approach will be re- 
viewed separately. 

The railway possessed an ample supply of work equip- 
ment for operations conducted on or from tracks, but 
as much of the work on the south approach had to be 
conducted on the ground at a considerable distance from 
the track, it was necessary to use off-track equipment 
and arrangements were made to rent the following ma- 
chinery and appliances : 


1 gasoline-operated crane for foundation excavation and plac- 
ing concrete. 

1 steam-operated crane for driving piles. 

1 steam-operated crane for erecting the steel towers. 

2 clamshell buckets. 

1 creeper pile driver. 

4 two-foot gage concrete cars with necessary track, switches, 
etc. 

1 vertical steam boiler. 

All cranes were of the crawler type. 


Because the season was unusually dry, progress in the 
excavation for the footings was more rapid than had 
been anticipated, with the result that the crane originally 
employed on the pile driving could not keep up. This 
situation, which was aggravated by the hard driving 
encountered, led to the use of the creeper driver to sup- 
plement the work of the crane driver. 


Concrete Work 


The concrete was mixed by a steam-driven mixer set 
up in turn at four different locations, from which it 
was delivered to the pedestals in bottom-dump buckets 
mounted on narrow-gage cars. The buckets were han- 
dled by a crane when depositing the concrete in the 
forms. The concrete gang consisted of 14 to 16 laborers, 
a crane operator and a foreman. The aggregates were 
wheeled from storage piles into which they had been 
dumped from cars on the old viaduct. Cement and 
piles were unloaded at the south end of the approach 
and hauled by wagon to the point of use. To facilitate 
the delivery of material, a crossover was installed be- 
tween the two main tracks about 2,500 ft. south of the 
end of double-track on the approach embankment to 
serve as a temporary double-track junction so that the 
southbound track north of that point could be used as a 
work track. 

The river side of the south approach embankment was 
widened to accommodate the change in alinement and 
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the 15,000 cu. yd. of material required was obtained from 
an adjacent borrow pit. This work was done with an 
elevating grader, a motor truck and several wagons 
hauled by three-mule teams. 


Erect Towers with Crawler Crane 


The fact that the ground surface at the site of the new 
viaduct was reasonably level suggested the use of ground 
equipment for the erection of the towers, thereby avoid- 
ing the loss of time that would have resulted from the 
repeated change in booms that would have been re- 
quired if the towers as well as the girders had been 
erected by a derrick car working on the deck. Accord- 
ingly, this plan was adopted ; the tower steel was lowered 
to the ground from cars spotted on the old viaduct op- 
posite the various tower sites and erected by a crawler- 
mounted crane with a 60-ft. boom. 

The girders and girder laterals and cross frames were 
unloaded from cars on the work track on the approach 
embankment, using two derrick cars to lower the 80 ft. 
girders onto the ground. However, for erection the 
girders were carried out in turn from the end of the 
bridge to their places in the structure while suspended 
from the 57-ft. boom of a 50-ton derrick car. This was 
necessarily a slow operation, and because of the large 
area of the 80-ft. girders, extra precautions had to be 
taken whenever there was any appreciable wind. The 
last pair of girders to be erected had to be transported 
over half a mile and each movement required about 40 
min. To keep the derrick car level on the portion of 





The Towers Were Erected by a Crawler-Mounted Crane 
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Above, Reproduction of the Erection Diagram for 
the Four-Span, Tower-and-Girder Structure That 
was Built Around One of the Old 250-ft. Deck 
Truss Spans—Construction View at the Right 


the viaduct that was superelevated for curvature, 90-lb. 
rail was laid on the outside of the curve until erection 
was completed. 

The deck timbers were unloaded from the old viaduct 
and distributed by wagon to piles along the line of the 
new structure to be picked up by slings in regular order 
and hoisted to the deck. All ties were marked by tags. 
Two steam-driven locomotive-type air compressors were 
set up on the ground along the viaduct to supply air 
for riveting and for the power drills used by the deck- 
ing crew, while two Ingersoll-Rand tie-tamper compres- 
sors supplied air for spray painting. 


Replacing the 249-Ft. Truss Span 


For the replacement of the 249-ft. deck span at the 
north end and for the erection of that part of the new 
viaduct that replaced the adjacent 150-ft. span it was 
necessary to place the old spans on falsework, take down 
the old trusses and then remove the old floor system 
to make way for the new steel. In the case of the new 





How the Old Viaduct Spans Were Dismantled 
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251-ft. deck span, the only special feature involved con- 
cerned the erection of the bottom chords, which had to 
be pushed into position endwise from the south end of 
the falsework to get them inside of the batter piles. In 
addition, it was necessary to stop this operation short 
of the final position to complete the endpin assembly, 
and then push the chords into place in the pockets of the 
piers, as there was not room enough in the pockets to 
drive the pins. 

It was also necessary to place two adjacent 150-ft. 
spans on falsework and dismantle them because they 
fouled one tower and two 80-ft. spans of the new via- 
duct. The falsework was constructed so as to provide 
room for the erection of the tower and to permit the 
erection of the north 80-ft. girder span complete on the 
upstream-side of the operated track and the south &80- 
ft. span about 18 in. downstream from its final position. 
Then, as sections of the old floor system and the false- 
work were removed, the 80-ft. girder spans were slid 
into place and the tower girders were set with the derrick 
car. 


Erection of the North Approach 


The erection of the 251-ft. truss span in the north 
approach and the girders and floor of the viaduct struc- 
ture entailed the use of the operated track and had to 
be carried on during intervals between trains. The most 
critical phase of this work was the renewal of the floor 
system, since this involved the cutting out of sections of 
the old floor and the setting in of sections of the new 
floor. This plan involved the use of temporary stringers 
spanning between the last new floor beam erected and 
the next old floor beam to be removed whenever the 
work was suspended for train movements, and while 
this imposed no difficulty on the south truss span where 
both the new and the old floors rested on falsework, it 
did introduce a special problem when this transition 
panel was near the center of the old north deck truss 
span, where the old floor beam, which was supported 
by the truss span, was subject to far more deflection than 
the adjacent new floor beam. The resultant bending in 


’ the end connections of the temporary stringers was re- 


duced to a minimum by making these connections as 
flexible as possible. 
Another complication was introduced by the presence 
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on the structure of the double-track turnout with remote- 
controlled switch. When the floor was changed under 
this turnout, the turnout was picked up bodily, moved 
off the bridge and restored to position after the change 
was made. 


Wrecking the Old South Approach 


Studies for the development of an economical method 
for wrecking the deck truss spans of the old south ap- 
proach resulted in an ingenious procedure. The old 
spans consisted of two deck Pratt trusses of rather un- 
usual design, in that they were supported at their south 
or downhill ends by means of inclined end posts that 
rested on bearing shoes on the tops of the cylinder piers, 
while the north or uphill ends were supported at the 
elevation of the top chords on steel bents that rested on 
the piers. A derrick car backing up as the work pro- 
ceeded from north to south, could readily remove’ the 
floor, sway bracing and laterals, and handle the south 
ends of the trusses from a position on the adjacent span, 
but it was necessary to devise some scheme for handling 
the north ends of the trusses. 

For that purpose, the structural steel bent at the north 
end of the span was made to serve as a double gin pole, 
by guying it with cables and splicing to the tops of the 
posts short sections of posts from a similar bent so that 
tackle blocks supported from the tops of these exten- 
sions were up high enough to permit a hitch to be 
taken on the end of the top chord. With a hitch taken 
on the other end of the truss by the derrick car, the 
posts were cut with torches at each end and the trusses, 
except the end posts at the south end, were lowered to 
the ground. These end posts were held in place by 
backstays to the adjacent span, and were lowered to the 
ground as a separate operation. The steel gin pole was 
then taken down with a wood gin pole. The wrecking 
of the trusses was handled in such a way that compres- 
sion members of the trusses could be salvaged for fur- 
ther use as structural members. All other members will 
be sold as scrap. 

The work on the Cairo structure was done under the 
general administration of A. F. Blaess, chief engineer, 
and under the direction of C. C. Westfall, engineer of 
bridges, with J. H. Graham, assistant engineer, super- 
vising the concrete work, and F. E. Taggart, assistant 
engineer, and S. F. Grear, assistant engineer of bridges, 
supervising the temporary bridge work and steel erection. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R September 21 showed a further increase to 707,644 

cars, an increase of 7,287 cars as compared with 
the week before and of 63,146 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year. While part of the 
increase was in the heavy loading of coal in anticipation 
of a miners’ strike, an even greater increase over last 
year was shown in the loading of miscellaneous freight. 
Live stock was the only commodity classification to show 
a decrease under last year’s figures but coal and grain 
showed decreases under the week before. Loading of 
live stock in the first 38 weeks of 1935 has amounted to 
474,432 cars, a decrease of 37.4 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year when the 
government was buying and shipping live stock from 
drought areas. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 21 

















Districts 1935 1934 1933 
SOC Le COE EEE 147,741 133,758 141,091 
ee Coe eee 132,283 115,620 125,813 
NE IER hee De ee eae 49,256 43,448 48,680 
EP POE eee a eee 102,013 88,516 89,713 
SS ESE SE EE SAT TSO AO 112,829 99,509 99,831 
SD WEEE 5 dainccccecnccenecace 104,643 105,465 99,783 
I Sc onat edcmeeaeckeae 58,879 58,182 54,955 
Total Western Districts............ 276,351 263,156 254,569 
ee ee eee 707,644 644,498 659,866 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 42,552 32,965 33,806 
OS RSPR ee ee 18,499 32,248 21,702 
ME | cece ole elapaie W orgceraacuce-wuaret ass 133,234 121,439 120,890 

i coisa ae te eee a Gee aeecin He 6,571 5,291 6,648 

ee re er re 33,058 23,115 25,498 
cee had Wicd oh Meret aiadiacewianie 36,310 24,226 37,986 

MOOD Eas, 660s e8cdesesciswc 166,630 164,082 174,839 
ee OO re eee 270,790 241,132 238,506 
PT 20 retacwnesesdamuseatawe 707,644 644,498 659,866 
ee eee eee 700,357 647,485 660,086 
CEE 8 kaGeiter tusncconewns es 592,786 563,883 577,933 
TEE dn idle axa. acecdie Wek acoreee tiaras 679,861 647,531 673,778 
NE A ares ti osacaianaln eran ch Gceretntng, o'08 626,373 606,917 637,510 
Cumulative Total, 38 Weeks..... 22,507,647 22,716,368 20,945,494 


The freight car surplus for the last half of August 
averaged 245,222 cars, a decrease of 42,384 cars as com- 
(Continued on page 436) 
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Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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ix Years of Progress Displayed 


First machine tool show 
since 1929 attracts wide 
attention—Developments 
for railway shops included 


of machine tools, small tools and other shop equip- 

ment; 50,000 visitors; sales variously estimated 
from five to ten million dollars. This, statistically, pre- 
sents the Machine Tool Show conducted by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association at Cleveland, 
September 11 to 21 inclusive. Not only was it the most 
successful exhibit conducted by the machine tool in- 
dustry, but it was an event of great significance as a 
portent of what the future holds for American industry 
in general. 

It is no new thought to readers of the Railway Age 
that the depression has been far more the result of the 
loss of business and employment in the durable-goods 
industries than it has been the result of the loss of busi- 
ness and employment in the industries producing the 
things of every-day consumption. Not only is the ma- 
chine-tool industry a durable goods industry; it is one 
of the industries within that general classification which 
depends entirely upon capital expenditures for its busi- 
ness. The monthly index of orders for machine tools 
shown in the chart presents unmistakable evidence of an 
upturn in the flow of capital, signifying a long step to- 
ward a restoration of normal economic processes. Other 
evidences point in the same direction—the great interest 
in and large attendance at the recent exhibit; the ex- 
tensive purchases made at the show, and the general 
inability to secure early deliveries of machine tools 
which purchasers now coming into the market are expe- 
riencing. 


_ IVE and one half acres of floor space; 250 exhibits 


Large Attendance of Railroad Men 


But this machine-tool show is of interest to the rail- 
roads in more ways than is a hopeful sign of better 
times ahead. While a large number of the exhibits 
presented types of tools suited for the production in- 
dustries rather than for the railroad shop, developments 
which have taken place in all of the general-purpose 
types of tools used in the railroad shop, since the last 
previous machine tool show in 1929, were represented 
at Cleveland this year, and 400 railroad men—execu- 
tives, departmental officers and supervisors—from 63 
American railroads came to Cleveland to see them. 

The facts which stood out most prominently when 
viewing the progress in machine tools displayed at the 
show are that, regardless of the type of machine in 
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which one may be interested, the builders have incor- 
porated in their designs the greater strength and rigidity 
necessary to permit the use of the new cutting tools 


developed during the last few years. With these new 
cutting materials production heretofore considered im- 
possible can be obtained with a precision and quality 
of finish equal to any requirements. Greater machine 
service life and lower maintenance costs have been 
built into machines by the increasing use of anti-friction 
bearings and highly developed lubrication systems. In 
order to make it possible for the operator to secure max- 
imum output for these modern machines, the develop- 
ment of mechanical and electrical controls has prog- 
ressed to a point where, even with the largest machine 
tools, it is now possible for an operator to control every 
movement of the machine from a single position. It was 
explained by one machine-tool engineer that for some 
time efforts to improve machine-tool operations were 
concentrated upon the problem of reducing the actual 
machine time. It was not long before the efforts in this 
direction made it possible to reduce machining time 
through the use of higher cutting speeds with more effi- 
cient cutting tools and the introduction of greater ma- 
chine power to a point where the machining time on a 
given operation was considerably less than the time re- 
quired to set up the work and make tool changes be- 
tween operations. Most of the machines at the show 
gave evidence of the fact that the concentration of engi- 
neering effort on the part of the machine-tool builders 
has recently been turned to a reduction in handling 
time, with the result that through the use of pneumatic, 
mechanical, hydraulic and electrical devices the machine- 
handling time has been reduced to an unbelievable ex- 
tent. 

On those tools in which railroad men are primarily 
interested this phase of machine-tool development was 
best exemplified in the planers and planer type milling 
machines, the radial drills, the engine and turret lathes, 
and the milling and boring machines. Outstanding ex- 
amples of the extent to which control of machine-tool 
operations has been simplified are those, such as a large 
milling machine, in which all operations involved in the 
actual handling of the machine are controlled from a 
single small pendant switchboard at the operator’s sta- 
tion, and a turret lathe on which refinement of control 
has been carried to a point where the machine, while 
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it is performing one operation, is actually prepared for 
the next operation. This is accomplished by a pre- 
. selector head in which speed changes can be made while 
the machine is in operation so that while one cutting 
operation is in progress the operator merely moves a 
cylinder, on which operation numbers are set up, to the 
next number in a sequence and, when the first opera- 
tion is completed, the rapid movement of a single lever 
immediately starts the machine going on the next oper- 
ation. 

Those in the railroad industry who may have felt 
that the shaper and the planer were gradually being 
pushed into the background were forced to revise their 
opinion when they saw what has been done to mod- 
ernize these two types of machines so well known in 
railroad work. The application of new control and new 
fixtures and higher speeds has made possible produc- 
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the field of milling machines, both large and small, the 
combined development of easily controlled machines, 
greater power, more efficient cutting tools, and ingen- 
ious fixtures have shown the way to the reduction in 
cost on many locomotive machining operations to a 
point far below that which is now common to the aver- 
age railroad shop. One of the interesting exhibits, from 
a railroad standpoint, was a modern milling machine 
working on shoes and wedges which actually produced 
during the progress of the show over 300 wedges for 
use on a large eastern railroad. 


An Impressive Display 


The accomplishments of an industry which has ceased 
to look backward and is working toward the future, rep- 
resented no less by the Machine Tool Show itself than 
by the progress embodied in the machines there on dis- 
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From 1919 to 1933 Inclusive the curve represents the index of machine tool orders compiled by the National 


Machine Builders’ Association adjusted to 1926 base. 
chinery are included. 


tion on these types of machines which bids fair to keep 
them in the picture for some time to come. Among 
the unusual things seen in the field of planer design 
was a new type of machine which cuts in both direc- 
tions, thereby opening up new possibilities in the field 
of planer work. 

That the surface of possibilities in the use of grinding 
for railroad finishing operations has only been touched 
is indicated by many of the grinding operations seen at 
the show. Not only have grinding machines been 
adapted to many new types of work, but also the devel- 
opment in grinding wheels and fixtures has made it 
possible to produce finishes on parts which will con- 
tribute to longer life of many locomotive parts with 
a consequent reduction in the cost of maintenance. In 


Beginning with January 1934 orders for forging ma- 


play, have left an indelible impression in the minds of 
those who attended. Its significance to all metal-work- 
ing plants was suggested by the statement of one execu- 
tive of a progressive industry who, after a day at the 
show, said that, in the light of the developments he had 
seen, his entire plant would need to be completely re- 
tooled during the next five years. 


Tue Sr. Louts Pustic ScuHoors free evening traffic courses, 
sponsored by the Traffic Club of St. Louis, opened for the Fall 
term on September 16. These courses, which have been con- 
ducted for the past eight years, have been enlarged and improved 
each year and now embrace practically every phase of traffic 
work. 
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Railroad Reorganizations from 1915 


to 1933 Analyzed 


A statistical study of balance sheet items showing 
changes in financial structures 


STATISTICAL analysis of the reorganizations 
A of 31 Class I railroads effected through court 

procedure during the period from 1915 to 1933, 
prepared by D. Philip Locklin in the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been made 
public by the commission with a statement that it has 
not been considered or adopted by the commission. The 
study was undertaken to determine the changes in the 
financial structure of the companies resulting from the 
reorganization. 

The study is based upon a comparison of the balance 
sheet items of the companies before and after reorganiza- 
tion, together with certain other information. In most 
cases the comparison is made between the balance sheets 
immediately before and immediately after reorganization, 
but in a few cases comparison had to be made between 
the balance sheets prior to reorganization and at the 
end of the year following reorganization. Of the 31 
reorganizations, 18 took place after the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had been given control over new 
security issues of railroad companies; 13 occurred prior 
to that date. 


Total Assets 


The financial reorganizations were accompanied by a 
decrease in the stated value of the total assets of the 


companies. Before reorganization the assets totaled $3,- 
412,745,746. After reorganization the stated value of 


all assets was $2,964,109,935—a reduction of $448,635,- 
811 or 13.15 per cent. Of the 31 companies, however, 
there were 10 which reported an increase in total assets 
as a result of the reorganization. 

The 31 railroads reduced their Investment in Road 
and Equipment and Improvements on Leased Railway 
Property accounts by $279,392,938, or 10.06 per cent. 
Ten of the 31 companies, however, increased the amount 
carried in these accounts, and 21 reduced the amount. 


“Final Value” 


Before reorganization the investment in road and 
equipment as shown by the balance sheet plus improve- 
ments on leased railway property less accrued deprecia- 
tion on road and equipment was greater than the 
commission’s final value, modified on a statistical basis 
described below, for 29 out of the 30 railroads. The 
modification was made by adding to or subtracting from 
the commission’s “final value” as of valuation date ex- 
cluding working capital, the net changes in investment 
in road and equipment and in improvements on leased 
railway property and changes in accrued depreciation 
on road and equipment occurring between valuation date 
and date of reorganization, as reflected in annual re- 
ports in the Bureau of Statistics. For only one of the 
companies—the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad—was the 
investment less than the valuation before reorganization. 
After reorganization there were eight companies which 
had an investment figure less than the valuation ascer- 


Investment and Modified 
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tained on the above basis. All of these eight reorganiza- 
tions took place after the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was given control over new security issues. Nine 
reorganizations occurring after the commission was 
given control over security issues, however, still showed 
an investment in excess of the valuation. Eighteen of 
the 30 companies brought their investment below the 
valuation or more nearly in relation thereto as a result 
of the reorganizations. Eleven reorganizations resulted 
in a greater discrepancy between investment and valua- 
tion. In one instance an investment considerably) 
than the valuation as above ascertained was brought 
more nearly to the latter amount. 


Reduction in Funded Debt 


The total funded debt of the 31 companies was $1,- 
888,252,896 prior to reorganization. After reorganiza- 
tion this amount was reduced to $1,515,875,635, a de- 
crease of $372,377,261 or 19.72 per cent. Three carriers 
eliminated their funded debt completely; 20 reduced 
their funded but did not completely eliminate it; and 8 
carriers increased their funded debt. Those increasing 
their funded debt, and the percentage increase in each 
case, are shown below: 


less 


Per cent 

Road increase 

i See aie PeROMOR. oink cock cas sce ec cweweaecae 
IN UN a 5 aso oon ors sg 0: w'b cds pied Sleeve SINS : 3.81 
Chicago, Milwaukee G St: Paull....... ccc cee ; 5.02 
New Orleans Great Northerm.............5.ccccccccucs oa 7.48 


0.09 


Central Vermont eh ais 4 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas. .........00000% 37.64 
International & Great Northern............0.scce00. 14.3 


pe ee ee es a ; Pad 44.36 
The amount carried in the account—Funded Debt 

Matured and Unpaid—was reduced 97.93 per cent. The 

amount carried in the account—Funded Debt Unmatured 





—was reduced only 12.06 per cent. 


Reduction in Long-Term Debt 


The total long-term debt of the 31 companies was 
$2,038,929,893 before reorganization and $1,517,644,777 
afterwards. This represents a reduction of $521,285,116 
or 25.57 per cent. The greater reduction in total long- 
term debt than was obtained for funded debt alone is 
accounted for by the fact that receivers’ certificates were 
reduced by 96.99 per cent, and nonnegotiable debt to af- 
filiated companies was reduced 99.73 per cent. In fact 
only one carrier failed to eliminate receivers’ certificates 
completely and the same was true of nonnegotiable debt 
to affiliated companies. Six companies increased their 
total long-term debt. Twenty-five effected reductions. 
Of these, three had no long-term debt after reorganiza- 
tion. 

Long-term fixed-interest-bearing obligations were re- 
duced from $2,025,031,206 to $1,139,592,299. This was 
a reduction of $885,438,907 or 43.72 per cent. Not a 
single one of the 31 companies failed to effect a reduc- 
tion. 

Fixed-interest-bearing long-term obligations are of 
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three kinds: (1) funded debt, income bonds excluded ; 
(2) receivers’ certificates; and (3) nonnegotiable debt 
to affiliated companies. The reductions in each group, 
and the percentage reduction of each type are shown 
below : 


Per cent 

Item Decrease decrease 

Funded Debt, Income Bonds excluded......... $736,531,052 39.30 
TROOCIVONE COVUTRERUED 6 occ ciiccicccsccecccees 48,390,253 96.99 
Nonnegotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies.... 100,517,602 99.73 


EE Gas tia ed deterrence tere $885,438,907 


The total reduction of $885,438,907 was distributed 
as follows: 





Per cent of 

Item total decrease 
Funded Debt, Income Bonds excluded..........+.eeeeeeees 83.18 
MN oc ba ace ke tede whe nes eeas ced padeesia€s 5.47 
Nonnegotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies.............++. 41.35 
EE C6 ks eves s cud edi xend ve iwadesieneesnasaareates 100.00 


Income bonds were issued in connection with 10 of 
the reorganizations. In two cases income bonds issued 
by the old company were eliminated or reduced. Taking 
the companies as a whole income bonds were increased 
from $13,898,687 prior to reorganization to $378,052,478 
afterwards. This represents an increase of $364,153,791. 

The total capital stock of the 31 companies was in- 
creased from $1,032,215,749 to $1,247,183,415 as a re- 
sult of the reorganizations—an increase of $214,967,666 
or 20.83 per cent. Of the 31 companies 19 increased 
the amount of capital stock outstanding as a result of 
the reorganization process, while only 12 reduced the 
amount. 


Reduction in Total Capitalization 


The total capitalization of the companies, that is, 
_long-term debt plus capital stock, decreased from $3,- 

071,338,142 before reorganization to $2,764,828,192 after 
reorganization. This represents a decrease of $306,509,- 
950 or 9.98 per cent. Of the 31 companies 8 had a larger 
total capitalization after the reorganization than before. 
These were the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul with 
an increase of $45,622,824, or 6.80 per cent; the St. Louis 
& San Francisco with an increase of $8,206,957 or 2.35 
per cent; the Wheeling & Lake Erie with an increase of 
$4,987,826 or 7.18 per cent; the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois with an increase of $12,440,886 or 15.95 per 
cent; the International & Great Northern with an in- 
crease of $11,645,060 or 35.42 per cent; the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas with an increase of $79,354,397 or 43.52 
per cent; the Denver & Salt Lake with an increase of 
$5,675,072 or 41.86 per cent; and the Georgia & Florida 
with an increase of $1,773,613 or 9.38 per cent. 

The other 23 companies reduced their total capitaliza- 
tion in the reorganizations. The percentage reduction 
ranged from 3.39 per cent by the New Orleans, Mobile 
& Chicago to 89.82 per cent by the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient. The largest aggregate reduction was by the 
Western Pacific which reduced its capitalization by $83,- 
374,652. 

The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western was the only 
road reducing its total capitalization which did not also 
reduce its capitalization per mile of line owned. This 
road reduced its total capitalization but increased its 
capitalization per mile from $44,447 to $47,095. No 
road that increased its total capitalization reduced its 
capitalization per mile of line owned. 

Nearly the same story is told by figures showing 
changes in capitalization per mile of line operated. Only 
one railroad that reduced its total capitalization failed to 
reduce its capitalization per mile of line operated; and 
only one road which increased its total capitalization 
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failed to increase its capitalization per mile of line oper- 
ated. 

The failure of the 31 carriers as a group to decrease 
their total capitalization by a greater amount is said to 
be explained by the common practice of issuing capital 
stock or income bonds in exchange for defaulted fixed- 
interest-bearing obligations. 


Ratio of Funded Debt to “Total Capital” 


The ratio of funded debt to capital stock plus funded 
debt, sometimes called the ratio of funded debt to “total 
capital,” is often cited as significant in the financial set-up 
of railroad companies. Before reorganization this ratio 
for the 31 companies as a group was 64.66 per cent. 





Changes in Total Capitalization 


c— Total capitalization——_, Per cent 
Before re- ter de- 

Road organization reorganization Decrease’ crease 

Wabash R. R. Co..... $218,649,566 $205,554,200 $13,095,366 5.99 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis 

CO ror es 16,045,520 13,375,000 2,670,520 16.64 
Atlanta, Birmingham & 

PD na craceeeaes 71,616,424 39,255,787 32,360,637 45.19 
New Orleans, Texas & 

OS eae 39,741,289 36,550,312 3,190,977 8.03 

Western Pacific ....... 175,458,612 92,083,960 83,374,652 47.52 


St. Louis & San 
er ee 349,399,102 357,606,059 *8,206,957 *2.3 
74,441,372 *4,987,826 *7.18 


Wheeling & Lake Erie. 69,453,546 
New Orleans, Mobile & 

REE igiacacen aera 22,979,075 22,199,900 779,175 3.39 
Pere Marquette ....... 110,506,035 105,000,000 5,506,035 4.98 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Ter- 

minal Ry. Co....... 60,427,267 39,600,000 20,827,267 34.47 
Missouri Pacific ...... 428,535,504 382,057,220 46,478,284 10.85. 
Colorado Midland Ry... 17,845,100 9,780,000 8,065,100 45.20 
Missouri, Oklahoma & 

DEE nscnccesaneenes 36,670,334 7,573,722 29,096,612 79.35 
Chicago & Eastern 

a eee 77,989,750 90,430,636 *12,440,886 *15.95 
Tennessee Central ..... 20,574,753 6,300,000 14,274,753 69.38 
Missouri & North 

pO eee ere 18,649,000 6,500,000 12,149,000 65.15 
International & Great 

DR. csancnennes 32,874,940 44,520,000 *11,645,060 *35.42 


Fort Smith & Western 11,789,363 6,848,863 4,940,500 41.91 
Missour?, Kansas & Tex- 


ee 81,613,789 52,616,654 28,997,135 35.53 
Missouri, Kansas & 

ME. ccwcuewnans ans 182,335,916 261,690,313 *79,354,397 *43.52 
Columbus & Greenville. 250,000 155,000 95,000 38.00 
Kansas City, Mexico & 

DE  ecewwex cvwces 59,164,700 6,024,500 53,140,200 89.82 
Atlanta, Birmingham & 

CS eae 38,956,407 30,073,255 8,883,152 22.80 
Denver & Salt Lake.... 13,558,773 19,233,845 *5,675,072 *41.86 
Georgia & Florida..... 18,903,000 20,676,613 "1,773,613 *9.338 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 8,973,310 1,005,000 7,968,310 88.80 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 

ee 671,331,915 716,954,739 *45,622,824 *6.80 
Central Vermont ...... 42,247,585 27,334,000 14,913,585 35.30 


Chicago & Alton....... 128,412,100 75,545,400 52,866,700 41.17 





San Diego & Arizona. 30,147,467 3,625,042 26,522,425 87.98 
New Orleans Great 
ps 16,238,000 10,216,800 6,021,200 37.08 
ME, woensnaeeaks $3,071,338,142 $2,764,828,192 $306,509,950 9.98 
* Increase. 





After reorganization the ratio was 54.86 per cent. The 
ratio for the railways of the United States as a whole 
was 55.7 per cent in 1933. Thus the ratio of the 31 
companies before reorganization was somewhat higher 
than that of the railroads of the United States as a whole. 
The reorganizations reduced the ratio only slightly below 
the general average of the country. The lowest ratio 
of funded debt to “total capital” among the 31 com- 
panies before reorganization was 22.35 per cent—the 
ratio of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic prior to its 
second reorganization. The Denver & Salt Lake had 
the highest ratio—95.92 per cent. After reorganization 
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3 companies had no funded debt, but several had ex- 
tremely high ratios of funded debt to total capital. The 
New Orleans Great Northern had a ratio of 91.93 per 
cent; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas had a 
ratio of 97.34 per cent, and the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern, 99.50 per cent. a 

Twenty-five carriers reduced the ratio, six carriers in- 
creased it. Those increasing the ratio were the Missouri 
& North Arkansas, the Fort Smith & Western, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, the Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the New 
Orleans Great Northern. 


Ratio of Long-Term Debt to Total Capitalization 


The ratio of long-term debt (funded debt plus re- 
ceivers’ certificates plus nonnegotiable debt to affiliated 
companies) to the total capitalization of the 31 com- 
panies taken as a group was 66.39 per cent prior to reor- 
ganization. As a result of the reorganizations this ratio 
was reduced to 54.89 per cent. As a result of the reor- 
ganizations the ratio of long-term debt to total capitali- 
zation was reduced in 27 instances, in three of which 
long-term debt disappeared entirely. Four carriers, how- 
ever, emerged from reorganization with a larger ratio 
of debt to capitalization than before. These were the 
Fort Smith and Western which increased the ratio from 
57.59 to 81.78 per cent; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
of Texas which increased its ratio from 87.56 to 97.34 
per cent, the New Orleans Great Northern which in- 
creased it from 53.81 to 91.93 per cent, and the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western from 54.57 to 99.50 per cent. 

The effect of the reorganizations was to change sub- 
stantially the distribution of companies according to the 
percentage of capitalization in the form of long-term debt. 
It reduced the number of lines having a ratio of over 50 
per cent from 27 to 15. The distribution before and after 
reorganization is shown below: 


————Nu nber of companies——___,, 
Before After 


reorganization reorganization 


Per cent of 
capitalization in 
long-term debt 


o— 9.9 4 
10 — 19.9 “0 2 
20 — 29.9 1 a 
30 — 39.9 oe 4 
40 — 49.9 3 2 
50 — 59.9 11 5 
60 — 69.9 4 3 
70 — 79.9 5 2 
80 — 89.9 4 2 
90 — 99.9 3 3 

31 31 


Ratio of Long-Term Debt to Investment 


The ratio of long-term debt to total capitalization is 
said to be subject to a number of infirmities as an indi- 
cation of sound financial structure. One of these is the 
fact that a high ratio of indebtedness to total capitaliza- 
tion may be not be burdensome if the total capitalization 
is small relative to the carrier’s investments. Prior to 
reorganization the per cent of investment represented by 
long-term debt of the 31 carriers was 64.41. After the 
reorganization it was 56.01 per cent. The reduction was 
small, although a number of companies greatly reduced 
their ratios as a result of reorganization. In a number 
of cases the ratio exceeded 100 per cent prior to reor- 
ganization and was substantially reduced in the reor- 
ganization process. Thus the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry. Co. of Texas reduced its ratio of long-term debt to 
total investment from 107.48 per cent to 85.59 per cent; 
the Central Vermont from 135.73 per cent to 55.95 per 
cent; the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico from 110.34 
to 64.38 per cent; the San Diego & Arizona from 115.76 
to 19.92 per cent; the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf from 
118.01 to 11.98 per cent; the Columbus & Greenville 
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from 239.16 to 74.56 per cent. In all, there were 21 
carriers which reduced their ratios of indebtedness to 
total investment as a result of reorganization. On the 
other hand, there were 10 which increased the ratio of 
long-term debt to investment by the reorganization. 

In the preceding section it was noted that four car- 
riers increased the ratio of long-term debt to total capi- 
talization. One of those, however—The Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas of Texas—reduced its ratio of long-term 
debt to total investment. The other three not only in- 
creased the ratio of long-term debt to total capitalization 
but also the ratio of long-term debt to total investment. 
Furthermore, seven carriers which reduced the ratio of 
debt to total capitalization increased the ratio of debt 
to total investment. These were the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, the Tennessee Central, the Missouri & North 
Arkansas, the International & Great Northern, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and the Chicago & Alton. Three carriers after re- 
organization had an indebtedness exceeding their total in- 
vestments. These were the Tennessee Central, the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas, and the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western. 

The ratio of long-term debt to total investment, it 
was staied, does not give a true picture of the debt 
burden of a carrier if the property accounts are over- 
stat’! or if other investments are carried at an excessive 
Vaiiation. For this reason a comparison of long-term 
debt with the “final values” supplemented by the changes 
in property accounts referred to earlier in the study was 
made. Before reorganization long-term debt exceeded 
the valuations in 22 instances, and the ratio for the car- 
riers as a whole was 111.85 per cent. After reorganiza- 
tion the number of companies which had a long-term 
debt in excess of the valuations was reduced to 7, and 
the ratio for the group of carriers as a whole was 83.55 
per cent. 


Fixed Charges 


The total fixed charges of the 31 companies before 
reorganization were $101,194,673 per year. After reor- 
ganization fixed charges were $56,834,650. This repre- 
sents a reduction of $44,360,023 or 43.84 per cent. The 
degree to which fixed charges were reduced, however, 
varied widely between individual companies. The small- 
est reduction was by the International & Great Northern 
which reduced its fixed charges by only 2.44 per cent. 
At the other extreme was the New Orleans, Mobile & 
Chicago, which reduced its fixed charges 99.76 per cent. 
Six of the companies reduced their fixed charges over 
90 per cent; 2 between 80 and 89.9 per cent; 5 between 
70 and 79.9 per cent; 5 between 60 and 69.9 per cent; 
2 between 50 and 59.9 per cent; 3 between 40 and 49.9 
per cent; 4 between 30 and 39.9 per cent; 2 between 
20 and 29.9 per cent; 1 between 10 and 19.9, and 1 less 
than 10 per cent. Thus 20 out of the 31 companies 
reduced their fixed charges by more than 50 per cent. 

The railroads were able to reduce some classes of fixed 
charges more than others. The following table shows 
the amount and percentage reductions of the important 
classes of fixed charges: 


Per cent 


Item Decrease decrease 
Pe ee. | $25,968,618 33.01 
Interest on tfeceivers’ certificates............... 2,795,680 97.64 
Interest on nonnegotiable debt to affiliated com- 

SOUS. : iisavats aD oka etecnies aie Sabha Ria creed 450%: k at 1,741,372 100.00 
Interest on unfunded debt... ..:.:..000000cc0008 12,223,046 94.50 
Amortization of discount on funded debt....... 1,056,780 94,93 
CE TR eo oininss oo ec skte ise news eesde.we 574,527 14.80 

TRO | got ne ccna nas eee aeeaws $44,360,023 


The total reduction of $44,360,023 in fixed charges 
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was distributed between the various classes of fixed 
charges as follows: 


Per cent of 





Item total decrease 

ie eet Ee a hee ede wer eee Peewee 58.54 
Faterest on receivers’ certificates ....cccccccccccccccccecs 6.30 
Interest on nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies....... 3.93 
IEE ON IE ME 6 86 wah eee hie eee ee cedsecesciens 27.55 
Amortization of discount on funded debt.................. 2.38 
ee cr cise neds ee ee we ee eeeenaews 1.30 

ME Sct hud de avd OCR races ver cee sb ewawskenrnas 100.00 


Reductions in interest on funded debt and in interest 
on unfunded debt accounted for over 86 per cent of 
the total reduction. This is largely because interest on 
funded debt and interest on unfunded debt are by far 
the largest items in the total fixed charges, constituting 
77.73 and 12.78 per cent respectively of the total fixed 
charges before the reorganizations. 


Average Rate of Interest 


Considering the 31 companies as a group, the reduc- 
tion in fixed charges was accomplished through reducing 
long-term debt rather than by a reduction of interest 
rates on borrowed capital. The average rate of interest 
on funded debt of the 31 carriers was 4.61 per cent prior 
to reorganization and 4.66 per cent after. The average 
rate was reduced by only 5 companies. It was increased 
in 18 cases and remained unchanged in 3 instances. In 
4 instances no comparison is possible, as there was no 
funded debt after reorganization. In one instance there 
was a funded debt after reorganization but not before. 

The issuance of income bonds in reorganizations re- 
sults in the substitution of contingent interest charges 
for fixed charges. The total contingent interest charges 
of the 31 companies increased from $707,494 to $19,939,- 
096. 

Because of the substitution of contingent interest 
charges for fixed interest charges, the reduction of fixed 
and contingent interest charges combined was consider- 
ably less than the reduction of fixed charges alone. 

Included within the contingent interest charges is over 
$9,000,000 of interest on bonds issued by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 1928, which, although 
contingent upon earnings, nevertheless became cumu- 
lative in 1930. 


Relation of Fixed Charges to Earnings 


The average annual income available for meeting fixed 
charges (Gross Income) for the ten years preceding 
reorganization (if figures were obtainable for such a 
period) is compared with the fixed charges after reor- 
ganization. 

The fixed charges after reorganization ranged from 
0.29 per cent of the average gross income in case of the 
New Orleans, Mobile and Chicago to 1166.52 per cent 
in case of the Missouri & North Arkansas. The Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf had $91,341 of fixed charges 
when the 10-year average gross income was a deficit of 
$9,525. 

Commissioner Eastman once suggested another meas- 
ure of the sufficiency of reductions in fixed charges to 
be accomplished by reorganization. He suggested that 
the fixed charges should not exceed 80 per cent of the 
average earnings available for interest for the 3 worst 
consecutive years out of the preceding ten. Fifteen 
of the 31 organizations came up to the standard. 
The others did not. 


Reduction in Current Liabilities 


The financial difficulties which lead to receivership 
and reorganization usually result in an accumulation of 
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current liabilities which must be cleared away in large 
measure by reorganization. The total current liabilities 
of the 31 companies prior to reorganization were $538,- 
342,549. These were distributed among the various ac- 
counts as follows: 


Item Amount 
Funded Debt Matured and Unpaid...............-..000005 $168,523,952 
ee ee ee ee ee 228,159,595 
EE SE 0 a AOD Ge Oe eo os KANT R ESSA RR RaLOeW es 15,346,588 
Pee WU I 95a. ora: 6- va: lercioe Sole ersssteh eiew'eea 20,858,729 
ee ge ee ee a rrr 51,353,711 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable............ccccececccccecs 9,881,617 
Unmatured Interest Accrued...........cccccccccccccccces 19,716,320 
Cee “NCO IIE Sec ie gcd cc rsetedercedese tecewws 24,502,037 


eee er ere Tre eT ee eT TCT eT $538,342,549 


Current liabilities were reduced by $403,019,307, or 
74.86 per cent, as a result of reorganization. Some cur- 
rent liabilities were reduced more than others. The 
following table shows the aggregate and percentage re- 
duction in various current liabilities. 


Total 


Per cent 
increase or 








Item Decrease Increase decrease 
Funded Debt Matured and Unpaid.... $165,034,136  ...... 97.93 
Interest Matured and Unpaid......... 207 ASGGG2 . ccici 90.92 
el EE oa cantaetck ern es! iawn we $695,481 4.53 
Loans and Bills Payable............. FE9GS0SE lk tcee 76.53 
Audited Accounts and Bills Payable... |) 16.30 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable....... 3,S9E.789 news 34.40 
Unmatured Interest Accrued......... Roy &  ) ie 7.97 
Other Current Liabilities ............. T926.832 = nse vce 7.86 
5 RR ed ae ee a ee 403,714,788 695,481 
695,481 
Wet ReGwction 6c ickciccciews 403,019,307 


It will be observed that Funded Debt Matured and 
Unpaid was nearly eliminated; Interested Matured and 
Unpaid was reduced by over 90 per cent and Loans and 
Bills Payable over 70 per cent. Reductions in other 
items were small, and there was a small increase in Tax 
Liability. 


Freight Car Loading 


(Continued from page 430) 


pared with first half of the month. The total included 
152,088 box cars, 52,965 coal cars, 21,116 stock cars, 
and 8,193 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended Septem- 
ber 21, totaling 56,018, were 1,665 cars over the pre- 
vious week’s loadings and 4,408 over the total for the 
corresponding week last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


. Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


ae. SER ae 56,018 20,596 
a 54,353 19,658 
a Sa > or eee aera 44,720 16,632 
PES Si, Ps 6 04 cats os nnd crewes sawn 51,610 19,495 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
A. ee ee 1,660,982 801,673 
Se ee 1,648,663 829,664 
ge B.S 1,400,193 694,918 


A Garace MEcHANIc who “got religion” confessed on Sep- 
tember 28 that he caused the wreck of an Alton freight train 
north of Pontiac, IIl., in January, 1934. On the day of the wreck, 
the mechanic was extricating a truck from a ditch alongside the 
railroad and in the process tied a cable to the outside rail and 
pulled it 13 in. out of line. 
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urchasing A\utomotive Supplies 
for Railroads ) 


Policies of large bus owner outlined and relation of supply 
to operating and maintenance forces expounded 


By C. E. Smith 
Vice President, New York, New Haven G Hartford and New England Transportation Company 


panies have a total of 1,300 automotive vehicles, 

operated by 10 separate operating companies, as 
well as 1,350 trolley cars operated by two companies, 
and 92 rapid transit cars in New York suburban serv- 
ice. The purchases for all these operations are central- 
ized in the purchasing department of the New Haven 
railroad. One assistant purchasing agent, with staff 
assistants, devotes his entire time to automotive and 
trolley purchases, and to such other materials and sup- 
plies as gasolene, tires, etc., which are used principally 
in highway operation but are common to other opera- 
tions; while other branches of the purchasing depart- 
ment buy materials, such as copper products, steel 
products, etc., which are used principally in other opera- 
tions but are common to highwav operations. 


T= New Haven and subsidiary and affiliated com- 


Function of Purchasing Department 


The purchasing and stores department of any company 
can be merely an order and supply department—or may 
be a real purchasing department. Any one can order 
materials and voucher invoices but the purchasing and 
stores department owes the operating and maintenance 
departments much more than this. While an adequate 
supply is important, it is quite as important to avoid any 
surplus, to buy only goods proven satisfactory to the 
operating and maintenance departments and to protect 
the company’s interests by securing the best obtainable 
prices under legitimate purchasing methods. Opera- 
tions can not be conducted for the relief of distressed 


~- supply companies, but must be so conducted that the 


transportation companies themselves will not be dis- 
tressed to the point of needing relief. 

The purchasing agent has been defined by many as 
one who spends the day swapping snappy stories with 
salesmen, never buys what you want, always gets what 
you don’t want, and never gets it when you want it, 
and the storekeeper as one who never has on hand what 
you need, insists that you take something else, and sees 
that you never get it. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

Each purchasing executive is bound to have a some- 
what different view of purchasing policies, depending 
upon his particular problems. The problems of a rail- 
road and public utility purchasing officer who buys 
everything from pins to locomotives, about 50,000 dif- 
ferent items, for use and not for sale, are considerably 
different from those of a manufacturer’s purchasing 
agent who buys incidentally for use but principally buys 
materials for manufacture and sale. The principal rea- 
son that I have been able to discover for the kind of 
comment referred to above is that on almost every order 





_.* From_a paper presented to the American Transit Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on September 25, 
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one successful recipient can be made happy, but usually 
several, and frequently many, are made unhappy. 


Bids and Bidders 


The purchasing and stores department can be of very 
considerable assistance to the operating and maintenance 
departments in keeping their costs down by securing the 
maximum competition in everything that is bought. 
Competition should be limited to those who have some 
chance of getting an order, and inquiries should not be 
extended to those who are definitely out of the picture. 
If conditions indicate definitely that an applicant for an 
inquiry cannot normally bid, and certainly would not 
get an order even though his bid were favorable, he 
should not be put to the unnecessary expense of becom 
ing familiar with the requirements and preparing a bid, 
but should be told as diplomatically as possible just what 
he is up against and why it would be fruitless for him to 
enter into the competition. On the other hand, | favor 
the widest competition from those who desire an oppor- 
tunity to show that they are in position to furnish goods 
of acceptable quality and to render the proper service at 
reasonable prices. 

It may be assumed without argument that all purchas- 
ing officers desire to have their inquiries go out in such a 
way that there can be no misunderstanding, and that the 
first bid of each bidder is his last bid, the business to be 
awarded to the most favorable bidder accordingly. But 
it is inevitable that there will be cases when we will be 
disappointed in the bids, when even the low bid appears 
too high, and when certain bidders will require explana 
tions and additional information. Also, in some cases, 
it will be quite evident from the bids submitted that some 
bidders have not thoroughly understood the inquiry. 
In such cases I can see no objection to the purchasing 
officer trading with the bidders toward a mutual under- 
standing and the most favorable price. To deny the 
purchasing officer such an opportunity to render service 
to this company would substantially amount to reducing 
him to the status of a chief clerk to supervise the routine 
work of the purchasing employees. 

Although, as a rule, high bidders should not be per 
mitted to revise their bids in order to get on a more fay 
orable basis, there will be conditions under which re 
vised bids may be desirable and permissible. This isa 
matter that must be left to the judgment of the purchas- 
ing officer. I believe the purchasing officer should al- 
ways be a buyer as well as an executive of his department, 
and that he should feel privileged to do whatever is 
possible to get the best results in quality, service and price 
for his company, without violating standards and prin 
ciples of the purchasing fraternity, which consist merel) 
of good ethics in business. 

We frequently hear the question:—‘“Is buying below 
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cost justified?” No one is going to buy below cost con- 
tinually, because no one can continually sell below cost 
and stay in business. However, there are many instances 
in which buying below cost will be desirable and neces- 
sary to relieve distress of a friendly company which finds 
itself overloaded with goods. No buyer would be 
justified in paying more for goods than current prices, 
regardless of what they might have cost the seller on 
account of his having produced them from goods pur- 
chased at higher prices. 

We cannot be mentors and keepers of our supply 
sources. Neither can we supervise their costs of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, we should strive to keep 
them on a healthy basis by willingly paying fair prices 
that will yield fair profits under normal conditions. But 
[| believe in the last analysis that we must accept the 
most favorable bids or try to do business with the reali- 
zation that lower prices will be available to our compet- 
itors. Here again we have a condition to deal with and 
not a theory, but in the practical application of this prin- 
ciple we should strive to avoid receiving and accepting 
unreasonably depressed bids that are made merely for 
the purpose of keeping a competitor from selling to us. 


Auto Parts and Old Buses 


The rapid increase in the use of automotive vehicles 
and the rapid changes in design—one model superseding 
another with lightning-like rapidity—has brought new 
problems to the purchasing and stores department, not 
only in buying new and comparatively unproven vehi- 
cles, but in buying and supplying parts for their main- 
tenance. The purchasing of repair parts affords a 
wonderful opportunity for the purchasing and stores de- 
partment to save money for the company. It will be 
found best in the long run to rely to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable on local agencies of manufacturers to 
deliver repair parts quickly when needed, although as 
to certain items, it will be found necessary to have on 
hand those parts that are used currently. A combina- 
tion of the two will be found best for all concerned. 
There is opportunity here for wide discretion, the exer- 
cise of which will mean much in money. 

Whether such repair parts will be purchased from 
original manufacturers of equipment or competitors who 
specialize on such parts presents a real problem. Here 
again the answer will be found in purchasing certain 
items from the original manufacturer, while consider- 
able economy can be realized by purchasing other items 
from competitors who specialize on such parts. 

The stock of spare parts should be kept at a minimum 
consistent with keeping mechanics at work and keeping 
equipment available for service, but it is occasionally bet- 
ter to delay a mechanic for a short time, waiting for a 
repair part, than to keep a large investment in such 
parts to avoid an occasional delay. The stores depart- 
ment in particular should always bear in mind that 
much rail equipment and all motorbus equipment is 
changing rapidly, that old buses are being or should be 
retired, and left-over parts of such equipment must be 
charged to operating expenses, just as though used in 
service. Reducing this burden to a minimum will be 
helpful to the operating and maintenance departments. 

One feature that has been sadly overlooked by many 
companies and is of great importance to those who have 
large numbers of buses and other equipment of various 
models, series and ages, is the necessity of keeping sep- 
arate maintenance and operating costs of the different 
units or groups of units, so that these costs may be com- 
pared with comparable costs of more modern units. The 
purchasing department can be of considerable assistance 
in this respect by keeping the operating and maintenance 
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departments advised of the most up-to-date figures of 
new equipment available for comparison with the actual 
realized costs of old equipment, and the stores depart- 
ment can assist by keeping segregated the issue of ma- 
terials by series or models of vehicles. 

Another very important feature, respecting which the 
purchasing and stores department can co-operate with 
the operating and maintenance departments, particu- 
larly the operating department, is not to sell used buses 
to second-hand dealers. It has happened on more than 
one occasion that such buses have been placed in com- 
petition with the selling company by some individual 
or company that is enabled, because of the small in- 
vestment in such buses, to compete in subsequent sales 
and thus keep down the revenue the selling company 
might otherwise receive. The better plan is to antici- 
pate the retirement of any series of buses to permit the 
older and more worn buses to be drawn on for repair 
parts for buses of the same series, until they are 
scrapped. 


Buying Ahead 


The purchasing department can be of considerable 
assistance in keeping down the costs of operation and 
maintenance by keeping informed of price trends in all 
commodities, and, when price increases appear imminent, 
by prudently contracting ahead for commodities for 
which large sums are spent and the prices of which are 
subject to change, such as coal, tires, gasoline, oil, etc. 
Speculative buying by the purchasing officer is never 
justifiable or permissible, but where the purchasing of- 
ficer has available a source of supply for a commodity 
that he feels is going to increase in price, he would be 
derelict in his duty if he did not present the problem to 
his executives. But in the last analysis no expenditure 
should be made for speculating in materials except after 
careful consideration of all interested. 

An exception may be made in cases where a steady, 
reliable source of supply gives notice to a steady cus- 
tomer that a price increase is pending and is going to 
be effective on a certain day. In such cases the pur- 
chasing officer should make his commitments in such a 
way as to take advantage of current prices before the 
increase takes place, and he should reasonably anticipate 
his requirements in making the commitment at the low- 
er price. I would not interpret buying increased pur- 
chases to secure quantity differentials as speculative, 
because I believe the purchaser is entitled to the de- 
creased costs of quantity production if by temporarily 
anticipating his demands he can increase his purchases. 

The purchasing and stores department should also 
keep in close touch with the operating and maintenance 
departments with a view of learning the quality and 
service of materials purchased, in order that the pur- 
chasing department may know when orders are placed 
that the company is going to get the most for its money. 
This may seem to be a simple matter, but it is not. It 
requires constant checking and rechecking by all con- 
cerned. 


Standard Brands 


Whenever possible, materials should be purchased on 
specifications, but, unfortunately, regardless of all our 
technical knowledge, it is not always possible or prac- 
ticable to describe on paper or plans the quality and serv- 
ice expected of materials. Here trade names and repu- 
tations of standard brands of reliable manufacturers 
will in many cases be preferable to purchasing on spec- 
ifications. Naturally many items will fall within the 
class that can be purchased better on standard specifica- 
tions. But, regardless of all efforts in that direction, 
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there will be many items that can be purchased better 
without specifications. Of course the consumer should 
develop his own specifications to keep producers from 
preparing specifications that practically specify their own 
products by description if not by name. But there will 
be many cases where a specification prepared by a pro- 
ducer will be entirely satisfactory. 

Performance specifications are to be preferred in some 
cases to descriptions of the materials and methods to be 
used in production, but not in all cases. I also believe 
that in soliciting competitive bids trademarks and brand- 
ed materials should not be referred to by name. It is 
unfair to those companies who have spent large sums 
in developing and advertising branded products and 
standard goods to request their competitors to bid on 
such products or their equivalent. 

In normal or busy times we hear little about the so- 
called price buyer, which means, I presume, the pur- 
chasing officer who seeks to pay the lowest price for 
the goods he buys. But in times of depression, which 
we used to call “hard times,” much criticism is heard. 
This is merely a natural reaction to more active compe- 
tition. At times like this we frequently hear that pur- 
chasing officers should fix fair prices and buy without 
competition from reliable firms. I could not subscribe 
to such a policy. The seller is better able to fix his own 
prices than is the buyer. Usually the buyer is not an 
altruist or a philanthropist, but a keen business man 
who must make the best deal he can for the owners of 
the company he represents. 

In fixing his policies the purchasing officer must con- 
tinually exercise wide discretion, but in all his dealings 
his policies must be above reproach. He must conduct 
all his dealings in such a way that not only will he be 
honest and fair, but so that he will be believed to b 
honest and fair. 


Progress in Crossing Program 


Wasurinerton, D. C. 


ONSIDERABLY greater progress than has been 
C indicated by announcements so far is being made in 
the grade crossing elimination program undertaken 
» by the federal government under the $4,000,000,000 
emergency relief appropriation act of April 8. Com- 
plete or partial grade crossing programs of 22 states, 
including 450 projects for which a total of $45,045,608 
has been allotted, or approximately 22.5 per cent of the 
$200,000,000 fund which had been apportioned to the 
states for this purpose under the work-relief program, 
have now been acted upon and are in position to be 
or are being contracted for, according to Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads. Many 
contracts have already been awarded and the full pro- 
gram of $200,000,000 will be carried on as rapidly as 
it can be contracted for. It is now expected that the 
major part of the program will have been approved in 
about 30 days. The programs already approved repre- 

sent 20,056 man-years of employment. 
Four states in the list, Illinois, Michigan, Rhode 
Island and Vermont, have submitted programs covering 
, 100 per cent of their apportionment of the $200,000,000 
fund, which have been approved, while in other states 
the projects submitted and acted upon represent from 
25 to 84 per cent of the apportionment. Completion of 
the remaining portions of these programs, as well as 
those of other states, is expected to be materially has- 
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tened as a result of several fundamental changes in the 
rules and regulations issued on August 29, which re- 
move many restrictive requirements regarding the em- 
ployment of labor and the percentage of labor cost to the 
total. 

The status of approvals of state programs up to Sep- 
tember 25 is shown in the accompanying table, and sev- 
eral other states have submitted programs not yet acted 
upon at that date. . 

Under the rules and regulations applicable to the 
grade crossing program promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and approved by the President on July 12, 
the grade crossing projects originate with the state high- 
way departments. These submit their programs in par- 
cels of not less than 25 per cent of the whole state pro- 
gram to the district engineer of the Bureau of Public 





Status of U. S. Works Program Grade Crossing Projects Provided by 
Act of April 6, 1935, as of September 25, 1935 








No. of W. P. Per cent Man 

State projects Funds of appor years 
Be ee er a re 14 $1,342,010 33.3 746 
District of Colunibia......6....0600 1 220,000 53.6 93 
WIR!» 55.5 coe Vicia orslata eta ho clea eck 11 1,084,000 38.3 734 
RENN cliche ater trees Weal ecayarm a talaian tate 4+ 420,000 25.0 155 
NNN 8 a5 55 uC) aerate aoa telavaniohenare eer 76 10,307,184 100.0 3,144 
DEES .on5-0's sad iearats ans sam ee ea 22 2,985,000 58.4 1,583 
ES Be Oe a ee 76 4,710,000 84.1 1,923 
re er eT ee ee 28 2,968,625 80.8 1,552 
PREIS 05, cea wie eas awe 4 1,270,000 30.2 315 
Se rere eer 41 6,765,197 100.1 4,362 
UIMINT 5.< 6 vee i eniosarbvasenar guelgrerareit =e 44 6,762,700 100.0 3,885 
re ee rere 9 835,450 25.8 597 
I tn on ceiguargaowataere ane 10 723,000 26.5 43 
MSI 5550) secs atsrarcrearaceneaete 21 1,579,000 32.7 777 
TE, onIoe ce eniate sein ani dwit aes 19 1,128,000 S17 362 
RPO 5 as ers rie. 44s: Gwen S ata oie 12 1,624,791 69.6 520 
NO ae 5 699,691 100.0 244 
RS ee een ee 42 1,397,000 43.1 895 
Pe disisa arse pala eck mia’ orale piaunie tee arenes 3 308,000 25.0 106 
IS gorda crcl xiow eevee eeweer 14 729,857 100.0 477 
OIE. ac ocrean toeckiynias wrx eraereteaiet 14 1,382,300 44.6 516 
Lo ee rn eer 16 2,141,000 42.6 1,020 
MP, Winco en memctwiese wanes 5 428,000 31.4 169 
Total all PLORTAMG.<:..6:65:0:0's-00 450 $45,045,608 22.5 20,056 





Roads for examination and review. If satisfactory to 
him the program is then laid before the state administra- 
tor of the Works Progress Administration and the state 
director of the National Emergency Council for their 
concurrence in a recommendation for approval before the 
district engineer submits it to the Bureau of Public Roads 
at Washington for final action. 

Projects of a high order of priority with respect to 
providing employment and eliminating hazards, and 
conforming to the rules and regulations to the extent 
of a reasonable percentage of the work permissible under 
the different classifications of projects may be approved 
by the district engineer for construction upon the sub- 
mission of a project statement and satisfactory plans 
prior to formal action on a detailed program submitted 
by any state provided clearance is obtained on such 
projects from the state director of the National Emer- 
gency Council and the state administrator of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The rules and regulations also provide that a definite 
agreement between the state highway department and 
the affected railroad company shall be entered into re- 
specting the maintenance of such installations and that 
no federal funds shall be paid for any installation until 
such agreement has been filed. The practice governing 
such agreements is in many instances governed by state 
laws but the general practice is that the states agree to 
maintain the roadway and structures over railroad 
tracks and that the railroads maintain structures that 
carry their tracks over highways. In each case the 
question is settled when the agreement is made between 
the state authorities and the railroad which precedes 
the initiation of a project. 
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More Parts of Motor 


Carrier Act Postponed 


|. C. C. extends, to October 15, effec- 
tive date of certificate and 
permit sections 


After having postponed until December 
1 the effective date of the sections of the 
motor carrier act, 1935, that deal with 
the filing and observance of tariffs and 
schedules showing rates, fares, and charges, 
and related matters, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by Division 5, on Sep- 
tember 30 entered an additional order ex- 
tending from October 1 to October 15 the 
effective date of Sections 206, 207, 208, 209, 
and 211 of the act. These sections deal 
with the filing of applications for certifi- 
cates for common carriers, permits for 
contract carriers, licenses for transporta- 
tion brokers, and the issuance thereof. 

It was explained that this postponement 
had been made so that those in all parts of 
the country who desire to file applications 
for certificates, permits, and licenses may 
have available to them appropriate printed 
forms prior to the effective date of these 
sections. The commission had hoped to 
have these forms ready for distribution 
prior to October 1 but because of the de- 
lays experienced in setting up an organiza- 
tion to administer the act they were not 
ready in time for distribution to all parts of 
the country. 

The previous postponement applied to 
Sections 216, 217, 218, 219, and 223. 

The order was issued by Division 5 of 
the commission, consisting of Commis- 
sioners Eastman, Caskie, and Lee, which in 
a reorganization of the commission's di- 
visions has succeeded Division 7. 

The commission has been greatly de- 
layed in its organization for the purpose 
of administering the new law by the failure 
of Congress to pass the bill carrying an 
appropriation of $1,250,000 for the work 
but the Bureau of the Budget has finally 
authorized it to use $525,000 out of its 
general appropriation for the period up to 
February 1, which will allow time for 
Congress to make a deficiency appropria- 
tion to replace that amount and a regular 
appropriation for the work of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers. 

This money became available on October 
1 and the Bureau of Motor Carriers has 
been engaged this week in completing its 
organization. Some changes have been 
made from the form tentatively announced 
some time ago but there will be 16 dis- 
trict offices, for the purpose of “taking the 
law to the motor carriers’ instead of re- 
quiring them to go to Washington, and a 





Van Sweringens Keep Control 
of Alleghany Corp. 


At the auction sale by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and other bankers in New York 
on September 30 of collateral securing 
an unpaid loan to the Van Sweringen 
interests totaling (with interest) ap- 
proximately $50,000,000, the Midamerica 
Corporation, organized last week in 
Ohio, was the successful bidder for the 
block of 2,054,492 shares of common 
stock of the Alleghany Corporation, 
which dominates that company and car- 
ries working control of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Erie, the Pere Marquette, 
the Nickel Plate, the Missouri Pacific 
and other Van Sweringen railway 
properties. The successful bidder is 
dominated by individuals closely associ- 
ated with the Messrs. Van Sweringen; 
hence the result of the sale involves no 
change in the control of the railway 
properties involved. The bidding on 
behalf of the Midamerica Corporation 
was done by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

The amount bid by the Midamerica 
Corporation for the shares of Alle- 
ghany Corporation common, and also 
smaller blocks of preferred of the same 
corporation and of Cleveland Railway 
common totaled $3,121,000. For other 
blocks of collateral involved in the sale 
(mostly those of industrial concerns) 
the successful bidder was the Stock 
Exchange firm of Hallgarten & Co., its 
bids totaling $1,582,000. Thus the 
bankers received $4,703,000 for securi- 
ties the market value of which was 
something over $7,500,000; and which 
comprised the collateral protecting an in- 
debtedness to them of some $50,000,000. 











central organization of nine sections, deal- 
ing- with certificates, finance, accounting, 
traffic, statistics, research, formal cases, 
safety, and legal matters. The forms on 
which applications are to be made are ex- 
pected to be ready for the printer before 
the end of the week and meanwhile the 
bureau is attempting to build un its mail- 
ing list from the various available sources. 


Milwaukee Returns to Consolidated 
Ticket Office 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, on September 30, returned to the 
Consolidated Ticket Office at Chicago, 
abandoning its office at Clark and Monroe 
streets, which was established on May 1, 


1927. 
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New York Central Enters 
Alliance with Greyhound 


Eastern Greyhound Lines to become 
Central Greyhound Lines—Wide 
co-ordination planned 


The New York Central has entered an 
agreement with the Greyhound Corpora- 
tion whereby co-ordinated rail and high- 
way services will be promoted in the Chi- 
cago-New York and Albany, N. Y.-Bos- 
ton, Mass., territories served by that road’s 
railway lines. The New York Central’s 
tie-up with Greyhound will be similar to 
that of the Pennsylvania, the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac and_ other 
roads; it will acquire an interest in the 
Eastern Greyhound Lines, which will be 
renamed the Central Greyhound Lines. 

The co-ordinated plan was announced by 
the New York Central in a statement is- 
sued on September 28. This statement fol- 
lows in part: 

“The purpose of the transaction is to 
bring about co-ordination of rail and bus 
service in the territory of the New York 
Central and to effect improvements in serv- 
ice and economies in operation through the 
joint use of facilities. 

“This arrangement between these two 
important transportation agencies will 
make available to the traveling public many 
privileges and advantages that have not 
heretofore been possible. 

“In the future, both the New York Cen- 
tral and Central Greyhound Lines will co- 
ordinate their traffic interests with the 
idea of offering land transportation service 
to all types of travelers. One of the most 
important results from the alliance will be 
in respect to service to outlying points on 
branch lines, i. e., the ability to provide 
transportation facilities that are more flex- 
ible and better adapted to the modern 
needs of these communities. 

“The New York Central System’s total 
of almost 12,000 route miles and the 5,000 
contained in the Central Greyhound Lines 
offer complete rail and highway transpor- 
tation in New York, Massachusetts, north- 
ern Pennsylvania, southern Ontario, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and parts of Illinois.” 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


The first fall meeting of the Western 
Railway Club will be held on Monday 
evening, October 21, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. H. G. Taylor, Chairman, 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, will address the club on the sub- 
ject of “Train Schedules.” <A special 
“Murphy” dinner will be served at 6:30 
p.m. 
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Railway Net for 8 Months 


a Return of 1.66 Per Cent 


$263,738,184 compares with $302,- 
872,358 or 1.89 per cent in 
same period last year 


Class I railroads for the first eight 
months of 1935 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $263,738,184 which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.66 per cent 
on their property investment, according to 
reports filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. In the 
first eight months of 1934, their net rail- 
way operating income was $302,872,358, 
or 1.89 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the first eight months of 1935 totaled $2,- 
204,961,212 compared with $2,188,633,354 
for the same period in 1934, an increase 
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Railroads 


275, an increase of 2 per cent. 
in the Eastern district for August had a 
net of $22,354,981, compared with $18,979,- 
929 in August, 1934. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for eight months had a net of $29,671,030, 


at the rate of 1.45 per cent. For the same 
period in 1934, their net amounted to $36,- 
522,317, at the rate of 1.76 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Southern dis- 
trict for eight months amounted to $278,- 
592,970, an increase of 1.4 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1934, while 
operating expenses totaled $222,613,004, an 
increase of 5.9 per cent. Railroads in the 
Southern district for August had a net 
of $3,242,839, compared with $2,910,172 in 
August, 1934. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for eight months had a net of $52,595,881, 
at the rate of 0.87 per cent. For the same 
eight months in 1934 they had a net of 
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of seven-tenths of one per cent. Operating 
expenses amounted to $1,698,631,063, com- 
pared with $1,631,865,537 for the same 
period in 1934, an increase of 4.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first eight 
months of 1935 paid $162,731,192 in taxes 
compared with $168,201,456 in the same 
period in 1934 or a reduction of 3.3 per 
cent. For the month of August alone, the 
tax bill amounted to $20,658,180, an in- 
crease of $289,066 or 1.4 per cent over 
August, 1934. 

Thirty-six Class I railroads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first eight 
months of 1935, of which 8 were in the 
Eastern district, 8 in the Southern and 20 
in the Western. 

Class I railroads for August had a net 
railway operating income of $42,073,256, 
which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of 1.48 per cent. In August, 1934, 
their net was $40,564,075, or 1.42 per cent. 
Operating revenues for August amounted 
to $294,017,777, compared with $282,726,- 
349 in August, 1934, an increase of 4 per 
cent. Operating expenses totaled $221,- 
237,698, compared with $211,085,589 in the 
same month in 1934, or an increase of 4.8 
per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for eight months had a net of $181,471,273, 
at the rate of 2.31 per cent. For the same 
period in 1934, their net was $185,741,172, 
or 2.37 per cent. Operating revenues in 
the Eastern district for eight months 
totaled $1,133,050,157, an increase of five- 
tenths of one per cent, compared with 1934, 
while operating expenses totaled $830,357,- 


$80,608,869, at the rate of 1.32 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Western district 
for eight months amounted to $793,318,085, 
an increase of 0.9 per cent above the same 
period in 1934, while operating expenses 
totaled $645,660,784, an increase of 6.3 per 
cent. For August the railroads in the 
Western district reported a net of $16,475,- 
436, compared with $18,673,970 for the same 
roads in August, 1934. 


Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
Transportation Luncheon 


The transportation luncheon given yearly 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on October 10, the 
speaker being Fitzgerald Hall, president 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
whose subject will be Transportation Ver- 
sus Politics. 


C. C. Williams Elected President of 
Lehigh University 


Clement C. Williams, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the University of 
Towa, has been elected president of Lehigh 
University to succeed Dr. Charles R. 
Richards, who has resigned. Prior to be- 
coming head of the College of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Iowa in 1926, 
Prof. Williams had served as head of the 
civil engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for four years and as 
professor of railroad and civil engineering 
at the University of Kansas for eight years. 
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Co-operation of Coal and 


Railway Industries vane 


President L. A. Downs of the 
Central sees need for joint 
protective effort: 


Co-operation for the protection of joint 
investments in mining, transportation and 
retailing properties was urged by L. A. 
Downs, president of the Illinois Central, 
at a meeting of the American Bituminous 
Retail Association in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 30. As an example of the close asso- 
ciation between the railroads and the coal 
industry, he showed that there is an in- 
vestment of nearly $300,000,000 in the coal 
business along the Illinois Central alone, 
this investment including more than $100,- 
000,000 in coal deposits, workings, machin- 
ery and surface facilities of 130 coal mines; 
more than $10,000,000 in land and improve- 
ments, including storage facilities, scales 
and offices of retail yards; and more than 
$180,000,000 by the railroad itself in cars, 
locomotives, tracks and other facilities. 

The greatest menace to the investments 
which established retailers have made in 
physical facilities and in the accounts on 


their books is the trucking of coal, accord- 


ing to Mr. Downs. “The truck operator,” 
he said, “does not have such an invest- 
ment. His place of business is often in 
his hat, and he has nothing tied up in land 
and improvements and accounts. His only 
investment is in a truck, and often even 


that is of little value. He also is relieved 
of having to make any investment in road- 
way facilities, as the established carriers 
do. By reason of these exemptions, he is 
often able to undermine established busi 
ness, and when he skims the cream off the 


business in one locality he can pick up and 
move to another. 
“This menace is not alone to the estab 


lished retailer and the established carrier, 
but has its wider social consequences as 
well. When local business is destroyed, 


an important source of tax revenue is lost. 
It takes just as much money to run the 
schools and to provide police and fire pro- 
tection and even more to keep the streets 
in repair, with the result that every tax- 
payer who has anything left to pay taxes 
on has to pay more taxes. 

“Heretofore such operations have been 
almost wholly unregulated. We now have 
a national law for truck regulation. How- 
ever, the enactment of this law is only the 
beginning of the movement to bring order 
into the chaotic condition which has been 
allowed to develop in this country in re- 


spect to transportation. Water carriers 
remain to be brought under comparable 


regulation. The laws will need to be 
strengthened from time to time in the 
light of experience. Above all, there is 


the burden of enforcement, and the extent 
of enforcement will depend upon local de- 
mand.” 


200 Passengers Killed in China 
Loyang, Honan Province, is given, in a 
dispatch from Shanghai, September 24, as 
the location of a disastrous railroad wreck 
on that day. The train was loaded with 
soldiers, and it was estimated that 200 were 
killed and as many injured. 
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1.C.C. Reorganizes; Now 
Has Only Five Divisions 


Functions rearranged to provide for 
the administration of the 
motor carrier act 


In connection with a rearrangement of 
its functions to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the motor carrier act, 1935, 
which is also part II of the interstate com- 
merce act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has effected a reorganization into 
five divisions of commissioners, in place 
of the six which it formerly had and a 
seventh which had recently been organized 
for the motor carrier work. There are 
now three rate divisions instead of four 
and in effect Division 6, which handled 
operating matters, such as safety, locomo- 
tive inspection and service, has been con- 
solidated with Division 3, while Division 
5 takes the place of the new Division 7 
and to it have been assigned the work and 
functions arising under the new law. 

The respective divisions are charged 
with the following duties: 

Division 1, Commissioners Meyer, 
Aitchison and Lee: The conduct of the 
work of the Bureau of Valuation. 

Division 2, Commissioners Aitchison, 
Tate and Splawn: Applications and re- 
quests for suspension under Section 15 
(7); matters arising under Section 25 (1) ; 
and applications under Sections 4 and 6 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; released 
rate applications; and Board of Reference 
matters; Docket No. 10122 (Standard 
Time Zone Investigation) ; Ex Parte No. 
73 (Regulations as to the Extension of 
Credit for Transportation Charges); and 
matters coming from the Bureau of In- 
formal Cases; matters arising with respect 
to reduced rates in case of calamitous vis- 
itation under Section 22 (1) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and acts supplemen- 
tal thereto alternatively with the Commis- 
sioner to whom the Bureau of Traffic re- 
ports ; equally with Divisions 3 and 4, Re- 
viewing Section cases not set to be orally 
argued and cases heard under the short- 
ened procedure; and cases set to be argued 
during October, 1935, and January, April, 
July and December, 1936.* 

Division 3, Commissioners McManamy, 
Miller and Porter, alternating with Ma- 
haffe: Matters arising under Section 1 
(9) to (17), inclusive, and (21); Sec- 
tion 3 (4); Section 6 (13) (a); Section 
15 (10); and Section 26 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; formal complaints 
seeking construction of new roads or pro- 
curement of additional facilities; matters 
relating to the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles; matters re- 
lating to efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion; orders arising out of the Railway 
Labor Act of May 20, 1926, as amended; 
the Safety Appliance, Accident Reports, 
Hours of Service, Ash Pan, Boiler In- 
spection, and Medals of Honor Acts, Block 
Signal Resolution, Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935, and the Act of August 29, 
1935, to levy an excise tax upon carriers 
and an income tax upon their employees, 


* Except cases for argument before the whole 
commission or assigned to another Division. 
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and for other purposes; Docket No. 9200 
(Railway Mail Pay); matters arising un- 
der the Air Mail Act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended; and equally with Divisions 2 
and 4, Reviewing Section cases not set to 
be orally argued and cases heard under 
the shortened procedure; and all cases set 
to be argued during November, 1935, and 
February, May and October, 1936.* 
Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, Porter 
and Mahaffie: Matters arising under Sec- 
tions 204, 209, and 210 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920; Section 1 (18) to (20), 
inclusive; Section 5 (4) to (17), inclu- 
sive; Section 20 (1) to (10), inclusive 
(other than the enforcement of penalties) ; 
and Section 20 (a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; I. & S. Docket No. 11 (Tap 
Line Case); matters arising under Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act as amended; 
Bureau of Inquiry matters; matters aris- 
ing under Section 77 of the Uniform Bank- 


ruptcy' Act, as amended; and matters 
arising under administration of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act and 


Section 201 of Title II of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, as 
amended; and matters arising under Sec- 
tion 203 (a) (4) of Title II of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act; and 
equally with Divisions 2 and 3, Reviewing 
Section cases not set to be orally argued 
and cases heard under the shortened pro- 
cedure; and all cases set to be argued dur- 
ing December, 1935, and March, June, and 
November, 1936.* 

Division 5, Commissioners Eastman, 
Caskie and Lee: Matters arising under 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935. 


New England Shippers’ Board 


The New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its regular meeting at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on September 26 and 27. Four 
lines of business are anticipating a de- 
crease in freight movement this quarter, 
but all other industries in New England 
expect increases, the total average being 
about three per cent over last year. The 
meeting was addressed by W. H. Price, of 
the J. B. Williams Company, comparing 
rail rates and motor truck rates, and by 
W. H. Day, of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, telling of the need of combating 
unfair proposals for legislation in the next 
Congress. 


International Acetylene Association 
Convention 


Welding and cutting of high tensile 
medium alloy steels; studies of oxyacety- 
lene cut steel plate; hydrocarbon fuel gases 
for cutting; high-pressure piping; welding 
class 1 pressure vessels; maintenance of 
way problems in high-speed transportation ; 
shape cutting of locomotive and car parts; 
gas welding of aluminum and its alloys, 
and the safe handling, storage and return 
of compressed gas containers are among 
the topics for discussion at the 1935 con- 
vention of the International Acetylene As- 
sociation which will be held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, November 12, 
13, 14 and 15. Details regarding the con- 
vention may be obtained from V. H. Van 
Diver, Technical Publicity Department, 
Union Carbide Company, 205 East Forty- 
Second street, New York. 
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Railroads Seeking Only 
Fair Deal, Says Fletcher 


A.A.R. general counsel cites carriers’ 
important role in country’s 
economic system 


Rail transportation bears an importance 
in the economic system of this country un- 
equaled by any other form of transporta- 
tion and is entitled to fair and equal treat- 
ment with its competitors, said R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in an address 
before the Executives’ Club of Chicago 
on September 27. Not only do the rail- 
roads furnish the cheapest form of trans- 
portation, but their importance as a means 
of investment, as a purchaser of goods, and 
employer of labor, and as a taxpaying cit- 
izen, cannot be ignored when it comes to 
the co-ordination of transportation. 

“No one who occupies any position of 
responsibility in the railroad world,’ Mr. 
Fletcher continued, “has ever been heard 
in advocacy of any policy which would 
give the railroads anything beyond a fair 
and equal opportunity to demonstrate their 
value in a properly organized and rational 
economic order, conducted along lines of 
fairness and sanity. The railroads are not 
asking for subsidies or exemption from 
their fair proportion of the expense of 
government, or special favors of any kind 
by which they will become the wards of 
the nation, entitled to preferential treat- 
ment. They are not insisting that they 
shall be furnished with highways, con- 
structed at public expense, so that they 
may be thereby relieved from the burden 
of heavy capital expenditures. Nor are 
they asking that they be given the privi- 
lege, accorded to their active competitor, 
the Government Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, of calling upon the burdened 
taxpayers of the country to absorb their 
operating deficits, amounting, in the case 
of the Federal Barge Line, to more than 
$900,000 in 1934. On the contrary, the 
railroads are doing no more than to pro- 
claim their rights to fair and equal treat- 
ment before the law, so that opportunity 
may be offered by the American people to 
determine by actual experimentation just 
what is the place of the railroads in a 
transportation system, operated with due 
regard to all elements of costs, by whom- 
soever these costs are paid.” 

Referring to the Federal Barge Line, 
Mr. Fletcher said that the corporation 
throughout the 17 years of its existence “as 
a laboratory subject” has cost the taxpay- 
ers $5,000,000 in operating deficits, despite 
the fact that the corporation pays no taxes, 
has no obligation to pay a return on capi- 
tal, enjoys the franking privilege, as well 
as interest upon inactive capital appropri- 
ated from the federal treasury. “No great- 
er service could be done,” he said, “than 
to abolish this grotesque and expensive 
experiment.” 

The recent session of Congress did en- 
act legislation for the federal regulation 
of motor carriers, said Mr. Fletcher, who 
added that the next step so far as federal 
action is concerned should be the regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion of the rates and practices of sich 
water lines as are engaged in commercial 
hauling. “I believe,’ he continued, “the 
common sense of the American people will 
endorse the principle of fair play in the 
interest of justice and good order in the 
field of transportation and that this salu- 
tary reform will follow at no distant date.” 
Mr. Fletcher said that in 1933 the rail- 
roads paid eight cents in taxes out of every 
dollar of gross revenue and quoted from 
a report made by the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation which showed that taxes 
laid upon the railways are relatively much 
heavier than on any other form of trans- 
portation, constituting about 8 per cent of 
their total revenue and 10 per cent of their 
cost. With water carriers of all types, 
according to the report, the average was 
less than one per cent, while for highway 
carriers it varied from two to four per 
cent, depending upon the length of haul. 
“Sooner or later,” said Mr. Fletcher, “in 
accord with an inexorable economic law 
which tyros and charlatans vainly strive 
to disregard, the people of this country will 
select the form of transportation which 
best serves their purposes. But in making 
the selection they cannot ignore the im- 
portance of the railroad as a means of in- 
vestment, a purchaser of goods, an em- 
ployer of labor and a taxpaying citizen.” 


Freight Robberies Diminished 


The payments by railroad freight claim 
departments for stolen goods in the first 
six months of this year amounted to $492,- 
256, which is 17.4 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period last year. The fig- 
ures, made public by the Protective Sec- 
tion, A.A.R., show that nearly 40 per 
cent of this amount was paid on account 
of thefts of coal; and cigarettes and to- 
bacco accounted for 18 per cent. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting at LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 14. This will be the annual installa- 
tion of officers, with a social meeting. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Monday evening, October 21. 
David de Waal Meyer, trade commissioner 
of South Africa, will speak on railway 
transportation in South Africa. There will 
be sound pictures, made in a trip through 
the Panama Canal. 


N. Y. C. Gives Send-Off to Expedited 
Twentieth Century Limited 


Frederick E. Williamson, president of 
the New York Central, started the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited when it left Grand 
Central Terminal at 5:30 p.m., September 
29, on its first trip between New York and 
Chicago on the new 16% hour schedule. 
Miss Doris Roosa, 16% year-old daughter 
of J. D. Roosa, the New York Central’s 
chief of police, gave the starting signal, 
and the departure was also featured by 
music and special lights and decorations. 
The Grand Central Terminal Red Caps 
orchestra played while the passengers were 
embarking and the departing travelers 
walked down the Century’s carpet through 
rows of flowers and plants that lined both 
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sides of the entrance to the train platform. 

L. W. Landman, general passenger traf- 
fic manager of the road, stated that during 
the five months in which the Twentieth 
Century was operating on its 17-hour 
schedule the train covered the 961 miles 
between New York and Chicago with an 
on-time record of 99.9 per cent. 


New Operation Proposed on Columbia 
and Snake Rivers 


The Inland Navigation Company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend its opera- 
tions to ports on the Columbia and Snake 
rivers to tap the freight traffic moving 
from the “inland empire” to the Pacific 
coast ports of Portland and Vancouver. It 
has also asked the commission to establish 
through routes and joint rates. The ap- 
plication says that approximately 12,000,000 
tons of freight are now moving by rail be- 
tween these points and that about 1,000,000 
tons could be shipped more economically 
by water. 


B. & M. Low-Fair Experiment 


In another move to meet the competi- 
tion of highway carriers and private auto- 
mobiles, the Boston & Maine on October 
1 commenced the sale at a limited number 
of stations of round-trip tickets at rates 
equal to the one-way fare plus one cent. 
These “one cent sales” were inaugurated 
for tickets in both directions between Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the larger communities of 
B. & M. lines in the surrounding area. 

The plan, according to a statement of 
John W. Rimmer, B. & M. vice-president 
in charge of traffic, is designed “to at- 
tract to the rails a considerable amount of 
new traffic now traveling over the high- 
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ways. We shall watch the experiment 
closely and at the end of a period hope to 
be able to determine whether the public 
would rather ride comfortably and safely 
on fast-moving trains or whether they pre- 
fer to continue to brave highway delays and 


dangers, especially in the winter months 
when roads are icy. 
“Whether the plan will be extended to 


other points on the Boston & Maine sys- 
tem will, of course, depend on the results 


where we shall start it. This particular 
territory was selected for the tryout of the 
one-cent plan because of the large amount 


of prospective traffic there.” 


British Streamlined Steam Train Av- 
erages 70.4 M.P.H. for 232 Miles 


The London & North Eastern of Great 
Britain introduced on September 30 its 
new streamlined steam train—the Silver 
Jubilee—which is scheduled to make the 
268-mi. run between King’s Cross (Lon- 
don) and Newcastle, with a stop at Dar- 
lington, in four hours. The average rate 
of speed for the entire run in each direction 
is 67.07 m.p.h. but the 232-mile run be- 
tween King’s Cross and Darlington is 
covered in 198 minutes or at 70.4 m.p.h., 
which the Railway Gazette (London) calls 
“the fastest scheduled start-to-stop run in 
the world for a distance of over 200 miles.” 

Newspaper dispatches from London on 
September 28 stated that the Silver Jubilee, 
on its September 27 trial run from King’s 
Cross to’ Grantham, attained a maximum 
speed of 112 m.p.h. and covered this 105.5- 
mile run at an average speed of 104.9 
m.p.h. 

The Silver Jubilee, so named to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth year of King 
George’s reign, consists of a streamlined 


The Silver Link, Streamlined Steam Locomotive on the London & North 
Eastern’s Silver Jubilee 
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steam locomotive (the Silver Link) and 
three articulated units—one with three 
body sections and the others with two each. 
One of the two-body units houses the 
front-end brake equipment and accommoda- 
tions for first-class passengers while the 
other houses the rear-end brake equipment 
and accommodations for third-class pas- 
sengers. The three-body unit, placed in 
the center of the train, includes a first 
class dining car, a kitchen car and a third 
class diner. 


Associated Traffic Clubs Meeting 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America will 
be held at Indianapolis, Ind., on October 
15-16. Besides the reports of various com- 
mittees, the program will include a num- 
ber of speakers of nation-wide reputation 
and subjects of national and timely im- 
portance. H. A. Wheeler, president of the 
Railway Business Association, will speak 
on “Government Ownership—What Must 
We Do to Be Saved;” and Luther M. 
Walter of Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, 
attorneys, will talk on “What Is the Pub- 
lic Interest in Transportation Regula- 
tion.” 


R. and L. H. Society 


Charles Frederick Carter will be the 
guest speaker at the first fall meeting of 
the New York Chapter, Railway and Lo- 
comotive Historical Society, Inc., which 
will be held in room 1101, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, at 7:30 p.m., 
October 11. Mr. Carter, who is the au- 
thor of “When Railroads Were New,” 
will speak on “Some Vagaries of Loco- 
motive Development.” 

On October 6 members of the New York 
and Boston, Mass., chapters of the society 
will make a joint inspection trip to facili- 
ties and equipment of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at New Haven, Conn. 
This trip has been arranged by Sidney 
Withington, electrical engineer of the New 
Haven and vice-president of the Society. 


Great Lakes Shippers’ Board 


The Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board held its regular meeting 
at Detroit, on September 25, with an at- 
tendance of about 300. The expected in- 
crease in freight movement in that terri- 
tory in the current quarter is 31.3 per cent, 
which, however, is composed of items from 
7 per cent to 154.9 per cent, the latter 
being the report of the committee on 
automobiles. The expected movement of 
automobiles and parts this year is 92,361 
cars. This large increase is due mainly 
to the fact that automobile shows this year 
are to be held in November. The ex- 
pected increase in iron and steel is 8.2 per 
cent; brick and clay 20 per cent; lime and 
plaster 21.2 per cent; paper 7 per cent. 
The meeting was addressed by Col. R. S. 
Henry, assistant to the president of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Pacific Coast Business Up 62 Per Cent 


Passenger business to the Pacific Coast 
this year, based on tickets validated at 
major cities in California, Oregon and 
Washington, was 62 per cent greater than 
last year. The major gains were made in 
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the intermediate and coach class of travel. 
Intermediate or tourist sleeping car busi- 
ness was 100 per cent ahead of 1934, while 
coach business was about 75 per cent 
greater. California with the World’s Fair 
at San Diego as an attraction and low cost 
all-expense tours featured by various rail- 
roads showed the major gains, with vali- 
dations up 90 per cent at San Francisco 
and 64 per cent at Los Angeles. Business 
to other points in California, including 
San Diego, was 78 per cent ahead. Total 
validations at Pacific Coast points from 
May 15 through August 31 were 52,294, 
as compared with 32,168 in 1934. 


Western Roads to Reduce Fares for 
Christmas and New Year’s Season 


Railroads in the Western and South- 
western Passenger associations will place 
reduced round-trip fares in effect between 
December 12 and January 1, with a return 
trip limit extending to January 31. These 
reduced round-trip fares will be on the 
basis of 2 cents a mile in each direction 
for tickets good in all classes of equipment 
and 1% cents a mile for tickets good in 
day coaches only. The low rates are in- 
troduced to determine whether they will 
be more effective in stimulating travel than 
the present rates of 3, 24, 2 and 1.8 cents 
which have been in effect since December, 
1933. In the first half of this year, the 
volume of business was greater than in 
any year since 1931, showing increases of 
9 per cent over 1932, 35 per cent over 1933 
and 10 per cent over 1934. 


Burlington Transportation Company 
Extends Service 


The Burlington Transportation Company 
on September 28 established daily motor 
coach service. between Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and San Francisco, Cal. Motor 
coaches leave St. Louis, Mo., at 1:30 p.m. 
and arrive in San Francisco at 1 p.m. the 
next afternoon, while returning they leave 
San Francisco at 10:30 a.m. and arrive 
in Salt Lake City at 12:35 p.m. the next 
afternoon. Motor coaches used in this 
769-mile run are streamlined coaches re- 
cently purchased by the company. 

On September 30, this company likewise 
established interstate service between St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City, to serve 
as a continuation of its Omaha-St. Joseph 
service. Motor coaches leave St. Josenh 
at 1 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. and arrive in Kan- 
sas City at 2:50 p.m. and 11:20 pm. Re- 
turning, they leave Kansas City at 7 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. and arrive in St. Joseph at 8:50 
a.m. and 5:50 p.m. 


Approval of Traffic Pooling Plan 
Withheld 


Division 6 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied an application of 
the Chicago & North Western, the Esca- 
naba, Iron Mountain & Western, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific re- 
questing its approval of a contract between 
the three companies for the pooling of 
interstate ore traffic and a division of the 
earnings thereon from the Menominee range 
in Michigan and Wisconsin to Escanaba, 
Mich. Under the plan the Milwaukee was 
to re-oute traffic now operated by it over 
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the tracks of the Escanaba & Lake Su- 
perior over the rails of the North Western 
and the commission holds that before it 
may lawfully abandon such operation it 
must procure from the commission a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity per- 
mitting such abandonment. The applicants 
had contended that the rerouting of the 
traffic fell far short of the essentials of 
abandonment of a line. 


Long Island’s Grade Crossing 
Elimination Expenditures 


In newspaper advertisements defending 
its proposed increase in commutation fares, 
the Long Island calls attention to the fact 
that in sharing grade crossing elimination 
costs it is “spending millions for public 
convenience.” The advertisement points 
out that the New York law requiring rail- 
roads to pay 50 per cent on such projects 
has to date cost the Long Island $36,000,- 
000 of its own money to eliminate 356 
grade crossings—large expenditures which 
“do not bring in additional revenue to the 
railroad.” 

It is also pointed out that grade crossing 
eliminations enhance property valuations 
and thus increase tax payments by the rail- 
roads. As a concrete example the adver- 
tisement cites its extra taxes of $28,000 a 
year due to increased assessments at Val- 
ley Stream, where eight grade crossings 
were recently eliminated. The Long 
Island’s contribution to this improvement 
amounted to $1,369,707.20—a sum equal to 
the total commutation fares which, under 
the new schedule, would be paid by the 
1236 Valley Stream-New York commuters 
during the next seven years. 


Greater Precautions by Drivers at 
Grade Crossings Recommended 


The Bureau of Safety of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a re- 
port on the derailment of a Pennsylvania 
passenger train as the result of striking a 
motor truck at a grade crossing at Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, on July 17, which re- 
sulted in the death of one railroad em- 
ployee and the injury of 27 passengers on 
the train, 7 dining car employees, 2 rail- 
road employees, and the driver of the 
truck. 

The following recommendations are 
made : 

1. That adequate steps be taken by re- 
sponsible authorities to enforce rules and 
regulations having to do with the pre- 
cautions required to be taken by drivers 
of motor vehicles before passing over rail- 
road crossings at grade. 

2. That adequate measures be adopted 
and enforced by motor transportation com- 
panies and by proper authorities to make 
certain that the drivers of motor trucks 
do not work unreasonably long hours, and 
that opportunity is afforded for adequate 
rest after periods on duty. 


Transportation Association Adopts 
Program of Research 


At a meeting held in Chicago on Sep- 


tember 25, the board of directors of the 


Transportation Association of America 


adopted a specific program of research, 


organization and education designed to sus 
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tain the principles of individual enterprise 
and competition in the operation of the na- 
tion’s transportation. Research will be 
developed along two major lines: (1) 
The possibilities of co-ordinated service 
between modes of transportation, and (2) 
a determination of what can be done by 
each transport industry for the rendering 
of efficient service on the basis of a rea- 
sonable return on investment® The effect 
and necessity of government subsidy will 
be studied. The association will first fos- 
ter the adoption of certain fundamental 
principles of co-operation between the vari- 
ous Classes of transportation, predicating 
its research program step by step. Public 
education will be conducted through the 
enlistment of membership of all groups in 
agriculture and industry, decentralizing 
this function through the inauguration of 
regional or state organizations throughout 
the country. 


Bank Mails Season Tickets to Patrons 


Customers of the Terminal National 
Bank at Chicago, who ride on the Chicago 
& North Western, are being saved the in- 


‘convenience of going to the office for 


monthly commutation tickets; it is under 
a plan placed in effect between the bank 
and the passenger department of the rail- 
road. The bank mails the monthly tickets 
a few days before the end of each month 
and charges the customer’s account with 
the cost of the transportation. 


Mutual Beneficial Association 


The Mutual Beneficial Association of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Employees held its 
twenty-second annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, September 23-24. The association 
is strictly a fraternal and insurance or- 
ganization, owned, managed and operated 
entirely by Pennsylvania employees. It 
makes available to employees the benefits 
of low rate, safe fraternal insurance, in- 
cluding thrift plans, monthly meetings and 
social events, and the Association’s month- 
ly railroad publication—The Mutual Mag- 
azine. The employe-members carry $8,- 
(00,000 insurance in their association; since 
formation in 1914, it has paid more than 
$1,150,000 in benefits. Of more than ordi- 
nary interest this year was the statement 
by C. M. Brinker, general secretary and 
chairman of the Finance: Committee of the 
association, to the effect that a recent an- 
alysis of the association’s bond holdings 
showed that, as a result of careful invest- 
ment policies, they were saleable at $160,- 
00 more than cost. Mr. Brinker added 
that during the 21 years of the association’s 
history, including the past five years of the 
depression, it has never suffered a loss 
through default in interest or principal 
upon any investment owned by the organ- 
ization. 


Baltimore & Ohio Urges Fare 
Reduction 


The Baltimore & Ohio has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a reply 
to the statement recently filed by the other 
eastern lines taking exception to the pro- 
posed report by Examiner Irving L. Koch 
recommending that the commission pre- 
scribe maximum passenger fares of two 
cents a mile throughout the country for 
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use in coaches and of three cents a mile 
for use in Pullman cars. “The record 
clearly indicates,” says the B. & O., “that 
the solution of the problem before the 
commission lies in the elimination of the 
surcharge and the fixing of fares that will 
permit the traffic to move.” It earnestly 
urges the commission to take into consid- 
eration the competition which must be met 
by the railroads. 

The western railroads have also filed a 
statement of comments on the statement of 
the Pullman Company, which had objected 
to so wide a spread as that proposed be- 
tween fares good in coaches and those for 
use in Pullmans. Based on differences of 
cost, value of service, and different com- 
petitive conditions, they say, the finding of 
the examiner that a one-cent spread be- 
tween the one-way fares in sleeping and 
parlor cars and in coaches, and that pres- 
ent bases of fares in the West are not un- 
lawful, is fully justified by the record, but 
they agree with the Pullman Company 
that present conditions neither require nor 
justify any order fixing any differential. 


Treasury Officers’ Association Taken 
Over by A. A. R. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Railway Treasury Officers Association was 
held at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on September 20-21. 

Reports were heard from standing and 
special committees. Exploratory work on 
the subject of collection of shippers’ in- 
voices was reported upon by a special com- 
mittee, which advocated the general inau- 
guration of such service. Further progress 
in the establishment of joint credit ar- 
rangements at points in the Eastern Re- 
gion served by two or more carriers was 
announced. These arrangements are in 
effect at 454 points in the East. 

Papers were presented on the subjects 
of “Order-notify Shipments and Bills of 
Lading,” “Extending Credit for Ninety-six 
Hours Without Bond,” “Credit Unions” 
and “Joint Credit Rules and the Three- 
letter Plan.” 

Inasmuch as the functions of the Rail- 
way Treasury Officers Association have 
been assumed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, action was taken dissolving 
the former Association. Further studies 
of problems affecting the treasury depart- 
ments of railroads will be conducted by 
the treasury division of the finance de- 
partment of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


Increased Car Loading Expected in 
Fourth Quarter 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1935 are expected to be about 6.4 
per cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1934, according to estimates 
just compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Re- 
gional Boards. On the basis of these es- 
timates, freight car loadings of the 29 
principal commodities will be 4,805,388 
cars in the fourth quarter of 1935, com- 
pared with 4,515,835 actual loadings for 
the same commodities in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Twelve of the 13 Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards estimate an increase in 
the loadings for the fourth quarter of 1935 
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compared with the same period in 1934, 
the only one estimating a decrease being 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas board, which 
covers the states of Arkansas, Missouri 
and Kansas, and Northeastern Oklahoma. 

The tabulation below shows the total 
loading for each district for the fourth 
quarter of 1934, the estimated loadings for 
the fourth quarter of 1935, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease. 





Shippers’ Actual Estimated 
Advisory Loadings Loadings Per cent 
Boards 1934 1935 Increase 
Allegheny ...... 618,626 31 7.1 
Pacific Coast .... 164,149 174,336 6.2 
Pacific Northwest 140,336 170,361 21.4 
Southeast ....... 426,047 454,111 6.6 
Southwest ....... 313,759 324,373 3.4 
Great Lakes 215,590 283,173 1 
Atlantic States .. 536,700 554,758 3.4 
Central Western . 220,841 229.440 3.9 
New England ... 114,163 117,495 2.9 
Northwest ...... 234,369 250,371 6.8 
Mid-West ....... 648,056 700,977 8.2 
Ohio Valley ..... 592,909 607,629 2.5 
Trans- Missouri- 
ee eee 290,290 275,833 5.0 dec. 
MD towes acon 4,515,835 4,805,388 6.4 Inc. 


Annual Meeting of Railway Fire 
Protection Association 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Railway Fire Protection Association will 
be held at the Hotel Southern, Baltimore, 
Md., on October 15 and 16. Most of the 
sessions will be given over to consideration 
of committee reports, the program listing, 
in addition to these reports and the usual 
preliminaries, only three addresses—that 
of W. F. ‘Hickey, president of the Asso- 
Ciation, and others by Chief Howard Trav- 
ers of the Baltimore City Fire Depart- 
ment and V. B. Willoughby, general me- 
chanical engineer, American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 

The committee reports to be presented, 
in addition to those of the executive, audit- 
ing and statistical committees, will consider 
the following subjects: 

October 15—Morning session: Bridges 
and trestles; natural gas and gasoline pipe 
lines on railroads. 

October 15—Afternoon session: Shop 
plants; freight car heaters and refrigera- 
tor cars; incinerators: timber treating 
plants; fire alarm signal systems. 


October 16—Morning session: +-Hand 
book; terminal classification and storage 
yards; fuel oil; gasoline and electric mo- 


tor trucks; merchandise in transit—ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles; snow 
melting oil and handling of gasoline; haz- 
ards surrounding the handling, transporta- 
tion and storage of cotton by railroads: 
stations, freight depots and warehouses: 
locomotive fire hazards. 

October 16—Afternoon session: Affli- 
ating with A.A.R. or N.F.P.A.: motor 
transportation, gasoline and Diesel engines; 
dust explosions in grain elevators (N.F. 
P.A. committee); American standards 
specifications for the constrtiction and 


performance of rubber lined hose (A.R. 
E.A. committee) ; rules for fire prevention 
as applied to maintenance of way depart- 


ment (A.R.E.A. committee) ; 
lacquers and finishes. 


The Canadian Roads in August 


The Canadian Pacific’s statement of rev- 
enues and expenses for August shows net 
operating revenue of $508,340, as compared 
with $1,070,633 for August of last year, 


pyroxylin 
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a decrease of $562,293. Gross for the 
month, $10,936,576, showed an increase of 
$6,583, while operating expenses, $10,428,- 
236, recorded an increase of $568,876. 

For the eight months net operating rev- 
enue amounted to $8,096,540, as compared 
with $10,636,527 for the corresponding 
period of 1934, representing a decrease of 
$2,539,987. Gross for the eight-month per- 
iod was $78,594,767, a decrease of $262,758, 
while operating expenses of $70,498,227 
showed an increase of $2,277,229. 

Operating revenues of the all-inclusive 
Canadian National System in August to- 
taled $14,199,344, an increase of $666,926 
over the figures for August last year. 
Operating expenses, totaling $13,626,797, 
showed an increase of $159,655 over last 
year, leaving net operating revenue for the 
month of $572,547, as against $65,276 in 
August, 1934, an increase of $507,271. 

For the eight months operating revenues 
totaled $109,229,058, which was an increase 
of $2,206,618 over 1934. Operating ex- 
penses, aggregating $105,356,066, showed 
an increase of $3,465,887. Net operating 
revenues for the eight months totaled 
$3,872,992, a decrease of $1,259,269 from 
the net for the first eight months of last 
year. 


Passenger Traffic Officers to Meet at 
Cincinnati, October 8 and 9 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers will be held on October 8 
and 9 at the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Consideration of the sessions’ comprehen- 
sive program, which includes committee 
reports and discussions of pertinent pas- 
senger traffic subjects, will be preceded by 
addresses from the Association’s president 
—A. J. Dickinson, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Great Northern—and by John 
C. Emery, co-director, Section of Trans- 
portation Service, Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation. 

Then, following the usual preliminaries 
and the report of the executive committee, 
the meeting will receive additional reports 
from its nine standing and special com- 
mittees. Among these latter are the com- 
mittee on national publicity and the stand- 
ing committee on motor coach service and 
competition. 

Under “New Business,” the following 
subjects are among those listed for dis- 
cussion : 


Developments and improvements in train serv- 
ice and equipment: (a) New types and improve- 
ments in trains; (b) new types and improve- 
ments in Pullman and railroad equipment; (c) 
air conditioning. 

Development of passenger traffic: (a) Fare re- 
ductions for special occasions to meet highwa 
competition—bus and private automobiles; (b 
possible effect from competitive standpoint of 
new motor bus bill; (c) revision and simplifica- 
tion of rules and regulations; (d) tourist 
agencies; (e) movement of privately owned auto- 
mobiles in expedited freight service. 

Advertising: (a) Joint advertising—local, re- 
gional and national; (b) sale of advertising space 
in time tables, menus and other media; (c) 
general advertising; (d) simplification of time 
tables. 

Ticket Scalping. 

Co-operation between rail carriers and steam- 
shin lines. 

Dining car service. 

Solicitation of passenger traffic: (a) City 
ticket offices; (b) soliciting organizations. 


Remaining proceedings will include con- 
sideration of a proposed amendment to the 
constitution; the report of the executive 
committee on nominations and honorary 
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memberships; election of officers; action 
on the president’s nominees for executive 
committee memberships; and the appoint-. 
ment of standing committees. 


“Mark Twain” to Be Delivered 
Next Week 


The “Mark Twain” Zephyr of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy will leave the 
plant of the Budd Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on October 8, will be 
formally christened with ceremonies at 
Hannibal, Mo., on October 25 and will be 
placed in daily service between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Burlington, Iowa, by way of 
Hannibal, the town which was the home 
of the author whose centennial is being 
celebrated this year about November 1 and 
for whom the train is named. Under the 
tentative schedule for the 221 miles, the 
train will leave St. Louis at 8:35 in the 
morning and arrive in Burlington at 2:20 
in the afternoon. It will return the same 
day, leaving Burlington at 3:30 p. m. and 
arriving in St. Louis at 9:25 p. m. The 
train will supplant steam trains No. 43 
and No. 44. 

After leaving the Budd plant the train 
will move from Philadelphia to New York 
over the Pennsylvania and in the afternoon 
over the Lehigh Valley from New York 
to Bethlehem, Pa. At this point it will be 
exhibited to officers and employees of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and students of 
Lehigh University, after which from 5 to 
9 p. m. it will be on public exhibition at 
the Lehigh Valley station in Bethlehem. 
On October 9 it will be on public exhibi- 
tion from 8 a. m. to 12 noon at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and at Ithaca, N. Y., from 4:30 
p. m. to 9 p. m. On the following day it 
will move over the Lehigh Valley from 
Ithaca to Buffalo, N. Y., for immediate 
transfer to the New York Central for a 
public exhibition scheduled at Erie, Pa., 
from 1 p. m. to 9 p. m. on that day. On 
October 11 it will move over the New 
York Central to Chicago. 

Following these eastern exhibitions, ten- 
tative plans provide for a few all-day ex- 
cursion trips on certain days. On one day 
four or five excursions are planned from 
Fort Madsion, Iowa, to Quincy, Ill.; on 
another day probably from St. Louis to 
West Alton, Ill., and on a third day from 
Keokuk, Iowa, to Quincy. 

On October 25 the train will be formally 
christened at Hannibal. Its sponsor will 
be Miss Nina Gabrilowitsch, grand- 
daughter of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) and daughter of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. About the first of November 
the train will enter regular daily service 
between St. Louis and Burlington by way 
of Louisiana, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
and Ft. Madison. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Atr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y 
ALLIED Raitway Suppty AssociaTion.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
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smith’s Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foreman’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

Aiea ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T,sR., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN. ASSOCIATION oF GENERAL BaGGaGEe 
AGENTs.—E. . Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 8-9, 1935, Hotel Alms, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
AcEnts.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 17-18, 1936. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
DininG Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, IIl. Annual 
meeting, October 15-17, 1935, Clift Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BripceE AND BurtpinG Asso- 
CIATION.—C, Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. — ’ meeting, October 15- 
17, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstitutTeE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, > A 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

H. Gurton, Megr., Land Settlement and 
Development, GS Js R., St. Paul, Minn. 
a meeting, December 5- 6, 1935, Chicago, 


AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 
Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWay MAGAZINE EpitTors’ Assocta- 
TION.—M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN RaiLtway Toot ForeMENn’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. & P 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SHorT Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, beginning 
October 21, 1935, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, December 2-6, 1935, 

—— Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
2 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 
ene Transit ASSoctaTION. —Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION, —H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 28-30, 
1936, Memphis, Tenn. 

AssociATION OF AMERICAN RAILroaps. —H. J. 
Neb od Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
M. Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, e. 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Til. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. 
a 30 Vesey St., New York 
Protective: Section. J. € - ee, 30 
Vesey St., New York, 2 2 
Safety Section.—J. a8 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 15- 16, 1935, 
Hotel Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Division IT. — Transportation. —G. W. 
—. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division IV.— Engineering. —E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, March 10- 12, 
1936, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Sec- 

tion.—E. Fritch, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, March 10- 12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il. 
Electrical Section —E. H. Fritch, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section. —R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, , 2 

Division V.—Mechanical.-V. R. Haw- 

oom, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. J._ Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, F 

Division VII. —Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 


cago, Til. 
Division VIII. — Motor 


Transport. — 
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George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division. —C. A. Buch, 
sero Bldg. W ashington, 


Traffic Department.— A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice - President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D: c. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 5 

ASSOCIATION CF RatLway Cratm AcGeEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
1936, St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 
1935, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl 

BRIDGE AND BuriLpinc Suppty MeEn’s AsSOCIA- 
tion. —L. F. Flanagan, Detroit Graphite 
Company, Room 1158, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Meets with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, © 

Car DEPARTMENT Geos F Resevenrven. —A, S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION or Cuicaco.—G, 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, IIl. Lo 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION ”, Los ANGELES.— 
4 Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
os Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car FoREMEN’s AssoctaTION oF St. Louis, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

CENTRAL Rartway Crius oF BurrFrato. — Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ec, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Cincinnati Rattway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND RaiLway Ctus.—F. L._ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTIon.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway_ Fuet_ ASssocIATION. — 

D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLwAy GENERAL FoREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borter MAkers’ Association. —A. F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, October 15-18, 1935, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nationa Rartway APppLiANCEs ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 9-12, 1936, The Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill 

NationaL Sarety Councit.—Steam Railroad Sec- 
tion (see Safety Section, Association of 
American Railroads). 

New Encianp Rartroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Citus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 

ew York, N. Y. 
Pacirtc Rattwiy Crus.—William S. Wollner, 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San_ Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway AccounTinc OrFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
(Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads. ) 

Rattway Business AssoctaTion.—-P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
ene 7, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 


ete Crus oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Raitway EL ectricaAL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
gg rang —Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Rh way Electrical Engineers. 
Rattway Frre Pretective Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
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Md. Annual meeting, October 15-16, 1935, 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND Mo nergg APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R., Division I. 

Rattway Tre Assocration.—I. C. Rowe, 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rattway TREASURY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 

Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AsSo- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, 1936, Chicago, IIl. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE AssocIaTIon.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFFICERS, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 5-6, 1935, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RarLway CLuB.— 
A. T._ Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFI- 
cErs.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForEMEN Supp.iiers’ AssocraTion.—E. E, 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Crius.—R. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Association. —D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. —W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th i 3 Cleveland, Ohio. 

WEsTERN Rattway CLus.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Il. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Il. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Mexican Rattway.—Shipment of 50 
new steel-sheathed box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity has just been made by the Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Company, who 
built the equipment for this road. 


THe Crnctinnati, New Orteans & 
Texas Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age of February 16, page 282, as having 
ordered 300 automobile cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, has increased this order by 200 cars, 
making a total of 500 cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy 
is considering the purchase of a fourth 
car for each of its Twin Zephyrs. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Gutr, Mose & NortTHERN has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of an expenditure of 
$300,000, for which it has applied for a 
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P.W.A. loan, for the purchase and laying 
of 30 miles of 90-Ib. rail in place of 80-Ib. 
rail on the main line of the New Orleans 
Great Northern. 


THE CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey has or- 
dered 625 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Newark, N. J., from the Phoenix Bridge 
Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed an order 
with the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
for roller bearings to equip all axles of 
the tenders of eight existing steam loco- 
motives. A previous order included bear- 
ings and boxes to equip the engine trucks 
and trailer trucks of these locomotives. 


Construction 





CANADIAN NaTIONAL—This company 
has awarded a contract for the new station 
at London, Ont., to the Pigott Construc- 
tion Company, Hamilton, Ont., and a con- 
tract for a five-stall extension to its engine 
house, Turcot yard, Montreal, Que., to the 
St. George Building Company, Montreal. 
Construction work has recently been com- 
menced on the second unit of the new pas- 
senger station at London. The first unit 
just recently completed consisted of the 
underground passenger concourse and the 
platforms and train sheds. The contract 
now awarded is for the superstructure or 
station proper, which is connected to the 
underground concourse by an easy ramp. 
The new structure occupies approximately 
the same site as the old station, which has 
been demolished, and will have an overall 
length of about 240 ft.; it will be of steel 
and reinforced concrete construction with 
cut stone and brick facing. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—A contract 
has been given to the Franklin Contract- 
ing Company, Newark, N. J., for con- 
struction of an underpass on New Jersey 
State Highway, Route No. 31, at Cornell 
boulevard, Raritan, N. J., to cost about 
$140,000. Bids have been received for 
widening the highway underpass of New 
Jersey State Highway, Route No. 21, at 
Ward street, Newark, to cost about $220,- 
000. 


Erre.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
the Nypano R. R. to abandon 1.3 miles of 
line near Pavonia, Ohio, and to construct 
a substitute line 1.2 miles in length in 
its place. The line change is necessitated 
by flood control work being done by the 
federal government, which will pay the 
expense. 


New York CeENTRAL.—A contract has 
been given to William M. Ballard, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the construction and 
complete finish of a mail and service build- 
ing with items of additional work. The 
building will be located on the south side 
of Burnet avenue between Crouse avenue 
and Catherine street, Syracuse. 


ET TE 
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Supply Trade 





The Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Company has moved its Chicago 
sales office to its plant at Melrose Park, 
Til. 


Joseph M. Bandish has been appointed 
director of sales of the metallic packing 
division of the Felt Products Manufac- 
turing Company, with headquarters at 
1508 Carroll avenue, Chicago. 


The Western Railroad Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed exclu- 
sive sales agents for the automatic crossing 
gates manufactured by the Automatic 
Safety Gate Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


J. D. McGillis, assistant manager of 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed works manager and William 
Townsend has been appointed superinten- 
dent. 


Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., was elected 
vice-chairman of the board of the Inland 
Steel Company at a meeting on Septem- 
ber 30. The action follows the recent 
consolidation of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, of which he was president, with In- 
land. 


James S. Ogsbury has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of Whit- 
man & Barnes, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Ogsbury’s headquarters will be at Detroit. 
Erik Andersen, treasurer of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Frank F. Chiles, formerly manager of 
sales of the Bar division of Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales of the 
Bar division, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Youngstown, 
Ohio. In his new capacity, Mr. Chiles will 
assist W. F. Vosmer in supervising the 
sales of all carbon semi-finished steel bars, 
shapes and plates produced by Republic. 


Jules A. Morland has been appointed 
technical representative in South Amer- 
ica, with headquarters at City Hotel, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. Mr. Morland, who was graduated 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute as 
a mechanical engineer, has been with the 
Timken organization since 1927, having 
been sales engineer in the Railroad divi- 
sion. Mr. Morland will also represent the 
associated Timken organizations now es- 
tablished in other countries. 


A. E. Munch, Jr., has been appointed 
district manager of the New York branch 
and manager of the Export department 
of the Garlock Packing Company, Pal- 
myra, N. Y. Mr. Munch served as Chi- 
cago branch representative of the com- 
pany, handling northwestern railroad and 
industrial accounts, until his appointment 
as branch manager at Palmyra, which 
position he held until] he was transferred 
to New York. §. E. Anderson, repre- 
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sentative of the company in western Can- 
ada at Winnipeg, Manitoba, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Palmyra 
branch, with headquarters at Palmyra. 


The Automatic Crossing Gates, Inc., 
a New York corporation with headquar- 
ters in Louisville, Ky., and offices in New 
York and Chicago, has been organized to 
manufacture and sell crossing gates. The 
officers of the new corporation are Mil- 
ton Smith, Jr., president; Raymond G. 
Clark, vice-president; M. McD. Dilley, 
vice-president; J. H. McAlarney, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Messrs. Smith, Clark 
and Dilley, who were formerly connected 
with the Automatic Safety Gate Company, 
have been in contact with the development 
of automatic gates for more than six years. 
The Automatic Crossing Gates, Inc., has 
developed a new type of electrically-con- 
trolled hydraulically-operated gate, which 
is being manufactured in co-operation with 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Production and sales of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and the Lorain Steel Company, 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation, were unified into the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation on Oc- 
tober 1. Benjamin F. Fairless, formerly 
executive vice-president of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, heads the new organiza- 
tion as president; I. Lamont Hughes, 
formerly president of Carnegie, is execu- 
tive vice-president; C. V. McKaig, for- 
merly vice-president and general manager 
of sales of Carnegie, is vice-president and 
general manager of sales; and J. E. Lose, 
formerly vice-president of Carnegie, is 
vice-president in charge of operations. All 
of the above officers will maintain offices 
in both Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago. G. 
Cook Kimball, formerly vice-president of 
Illinois, is vice-president and chief execu- 
tive of the Chicago district; William I. 
Howland, Jr., formerly vice-president and 
general manager of sales of Illinois, is 
vice-president in charge of western sales, 
both with offices in Chicago; L. H. Bur- 





1. Lamont Hughes 


nett, formerly vice-president of Carnegie, 
is vice-president at Pittsburgh; and Car- 
roll Burton, formerly president of the 
Lorain Steel Company, Johnston, Pa., is 
vice-president in charge of the Lorain di- 
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vision. J. W. Hamilton, formerly secre- 
tary of Carnegie, is secretary; William 
Donald, formerly auditor and assistant 
secretary of Carnegie, is auditor; and H. 
E. Jeffries, formerly treasurer of Car- 
negie, is treasurer. 

I. Lamont Hughes was born at Mercer, 
Pa., in January, 1878, and was educated in 
the common schools and high school. He 
began work in the engineering department 
of the Edgar Thomson Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company in September, 1897. 
He subsequently was consecutively in 
charge of engineering for the Union Steel 
Company, later part of the American Steel 





C. V. McKaig 


& Wire Company, master mechanic of 
the bar mills of the Youngstown district 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, assistant 
general superintendent of those mills and 
later general superintendent of the same 
mills. In 1916 he was appointed assistant 
general superintendent of the entire 
Youngstown district of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. He subsequently served as gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of the Cana- 
dian Steel Company’s plant at Ojibway, 
Ontario, and in June, 1918, went to the 
Neville Island gun plant at Neville Island, 
Pa., as general superintendent of the oper- 
ations being carried out by the United 


States Steel Corporation for the govern- . 


ment. In 1919 Mr. Hughes became pres- 
ident of the Lorain Steel Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, returning to the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Youngstown, as general superin- 
tendent in January, 1920. Five years later 
he became vice-president of that company 
and from April, 1928, he served as a vice- 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration until his election in August, 1930, 
as president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. 

C. V. McKaig was born at Pittsburgh 
and was educated in the public schools, 
later completing classical and_ scientific 
courses at Princeton University. Mr. Mc- 
Kaig entered the steel business with the 
old Park Works of the Crucible Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, working through a 
number of departments until he became 
superintendent of the bar mills. In 1908 
he joined the Carnegie Steel Company and 
in April, 1929, became general manager of 
the bar and hoop production, including de- 
sign, engineering and marketing of all spe- 
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MODERN POWER 


Modern steam locomotives are designed to give 
maximum effectiveness in utilization, operation and 
maintenance. They increase the gross ton-miles per 
train hour from 25 to 30°% as compared with loco- 
motives built ten or more years ago. 

Modern power provides the capacity and speed plus 
dependability that increase the earning capacity of 


every dollar invested in the entire railroad. 
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cial bar mill products. When the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 
began operations later in 1929, Mr. McKaig 
became its vice-president in charge of sales, 
leaving that position in June, 1932, to re- 
turn to the Carnegie Steel Company as 
vice-president and general manager of sales 
of that company. 


OBITUARY 


John T. Twohy, a partner in the rail- 
road contracting firm of Twohy Brothers, 
Portland, Ore., died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on September 29 at the age of 70 years. 


Garrett Burgert, who was treasurer of 
Tuco Products Corporation, New York, 
until his retirement from active business 
about a year ago, died on September 16, 
at his home in Suffern, N. Y., at the age 
of 75. 


William Downs, eastern sales manager 
and engineer of tests of the Burden Iron 
Company, Troy, N. Y., died suddenly at 
his home in Troy on September 28, at the 
age of 61. Mr. Downs began work 43 
years ago with the same company and has 
been in its continuous service ever since. 


P. D. Miller, manager of the New 
York branch and of the Export division 
of the Garlock Packing Company, Pal- 
myra, N. Y., died in New York on Sep- 
tember 18. Mr. Miller was born in 1893 
and his entire business career was with 
the Garlock Packing Company, having 
started in 1912 as a clerk in the Philadel- 
phia branch office and later being pro- 
moted to a sales position in the Philadel- 
phia territory. In 1923, he was appointed 
district manager of the Birmingham of- 
fice and in 1925 was transferred to New 
York as manager of that office. 


Frederic T. DeLong, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Chicago Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago, died at 
Jackson, Wyo., on September 28, follow- 
ing a week’s illness. He was born at 
Utica, N. Y., and began his business ca- 
reer in a clerical position in Utica. After 
holding various positions with other com- 
panies, he was appointed general manager 
of the Buhl Malleable Company, Detroit, 
Mich., which position he held until 1905. 
In that year he entered the employ of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company as 
second vice-president and sales manager. 
In 1930, he was appointed vice-president in 
charge of sales, which position he held 
until his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Wetpinc ELectropes. — The Wilson 
Welder and Metals Company, Inc., North 
Jergen, N. J., has issued an informative 
catalogue describing the metallic compo- 
sition, physical properties and applications 
of Wilson welding electrodes, together 
with the welding procedure in connection 
with their use. The catalogue contains 
many illustrations of difficult welding 
operations, and tables showing the chem- 
ical analysis of Wilson electrodes, Wilson 
electrode numbers and applications, arc 
voltages, amperes recommended for dif- 
ferent diameter electrodes, sizes and 
weights of electrodes, and the amount of 
deposited metal. 
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Financial 





APPALACHIAN. — Abandonment. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Ela, N. C,, to 
Ravensford, 10 miles. 


ATLANTIC NorTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
In an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this company has asked 
authority to abandon its line from Atlantic, 
Ia., to Kimballton, 17.07 miles. 


Battrmore & Onto.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for an ex- 
tension to August 1, 1939, of its loans 
amounting to $31,610,400 maturing on 
November 21. The application stated that 
the collateral for the loans has a present 
value of 169.97 per cent of the amount of 
the loans. 


BLISSFIELD. — Acquisition. — This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire and operate a line from Adrian, 
Mich., to Riga, formerly owned and oper- 
ated and abandoned by the Toledo & 
Western. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Trustee 
Appointed —Charles P. Megan, an attorney 
at Chicago, was appointed sole trustee of 
the Chicago & North Western on October 
1 by Federal Judge John P. Barnes at 
Chicago. Mr. Megan is president of the 
Illinois Bar Association and general coun- 
sel of the Chicago Bar Association. For- 
merly he was counsel for the Chicago office 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and later counsel for the regional office of 
that body. Representatives of the R. F. C. 
and 16 insurance companies, creditors of 
the North Western, appeared in court and 
nominated Fred W. Sargent, president of 
the railway, and John W. Barriger III, 
chief examiner of the Railroad Division of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as 
two of the three proposed trustees in bank- 
‘uptcy, but the court decided that in the 
interest of economy one trustee would serve. 
In his decision Judge Barnes said, “There 
have been suggested to the court for ap- 
pointment as trustees some exceedingly 
capable men, men whose knowledge of rail- 
road affairs and business is great. That 
the court has passed over them is not to 
be construed as a reflection on them or on 
their capabilities. This is particularly true 
of Mr. Sargent. Mr. Sargent’s honesty 
and integrity are, of course, unquestioned 
and he is not passed because of lack of 
capability. The court believes that in the 
vast majority of cases it is best to have 
one trustee or receiver. A board of trus- 
tees or receivers increases expenses, con- 
tributes to delays in action and leads to 
divided responsibility. 

“Furthermore, one man generally does 
all the work and makes the decisions, and 
the other or others acquiesce. This idea 
of the court eliminates Mr. Sargent as 
trustee because the statute provides that 
where a trustee is appointed who within 
one year prior thereto has been an officer, 
director or employee of the debtor corpo- 
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ration, the judge shall appoint another 
trustee or trustees who shall not have had 
any such affiliations. While another capa- 
ble man who has not been an officer, direc- 
tor or employee of the debtor has been 
suggested for appointment by parties in 
interest, the court is of the opinion that 
the best interest of the property will be 
served by the appointment of a man whose 
name has not been suggested for the posi- 
tion by anyone at any time.” 

The court indicated that the carrier 
would be expected to have its reorganiza- 
tion completed by April 1, 1936. Mr. Sar- 
gent will continue as operating head of the 
railroad. 


Cuicaco, Buriincton & QuvuINcy.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate authorizing the abandon- 
ment of two segments of its branch line 
between Sedan, Ia., and Elmer, Mo., from 
Sedan to Novinger, Mo., 31.4 miles, and 
from South Gifford, Mo., to Elmer, 4.7 
miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment.—The trustees have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a line from 
Lackland Junction, Mo., to Wabash Junc- 
tion, 6.65 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—!/11- 
terest and Payment Postponed—Directors 
of this company meeting on September 30 
voted to postpone for 30 days, bond in- 
terest due October 1. Decision on filing 
a petition for reorganization was likewise 
deferred for a similar period. Holders of 
large blocks of the bonds concerned are 
understood to have approved the post- 
ponement. 


Erre.—R.F.C, Loan.—This company has 
applied to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a three-year extension of nine 
notes aggregating $12,119,310 maturing 
from October 31 to January 3, secured by 
collateral which, according to the applica- 
tion, had a market value on September 24 
of 195 per cent of the face of the notes. 


Great NorTHERN.—Bonds.—The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on Septem- 
ber 30 made public a letter from Chair- 
man Jones to President W. P. Kenney 
in which the former agreed that, subject 
to I.C.C. approval, the corporation would 
lend to the Great Northern all or any part 
of $50,000,000 with which to help meet 
the maturity of its issue of $105,850,000 of 
7 per cent bonds on July 1, 1936, on con- 
dition that the company pay from _ its 
working balance the $5,850,000 and issue 
$100,000,000 of new bonds maturing in 20 
or 25 years at 4% per cent, the present 
bondholders to accept at par and accrued 
interest new bonds or not less than one- 
half in new bonds and the remainder in 
cash. 

“Our loan,” Mr. Jones said, “will be in 
the form of bonds which we will take at 
par and accrued interest, or if given a sat- 
isfactory margin of additional collateral, 
our rate will be 4 per cent for the first 
five years and 414 per cent thereafter; the 
bonds to be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and acceptable to 
our board and our counsel; the money to 
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be available to the road on ten days’ no- 
tice on or before July 1, 1936. With a 
view to converting this debt, or as much 
of it as possible, into stock, we suggest 
for your consideration that the new bonds 
provide for conversion into stock upon a 
basis that will add to the desirability of 
the bonds, giving the holders of the bonds 
an opportunity to participate in the pros- 
perity of the road, and preserving to the 
stockholders their preemptive rights. We 
will require as a further condition to our 
commitment that the expense, attorneys’ 
fees and bankers’ charges, in exchanging 
new bonds for the old, be, in our opinion, 
reasonable.” 


Gur, Mostte & NortHern.—P. W. A. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of the expenditure of $300,000, for 
which it has applied for a loan from the 
Public Works Administration, for the pur- 
chase and laying of 30 miles of 90-lb. rail 
in place of 80-lb. rail on the main line of 
the New Orleans Great Northern. 


LoutstaNnA & ARKANSAS.—Securities.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue a 4% per 
cent promissory note for $1,500,000, ma- 
turing in three years, and to pledge as col- 
lateral security $3,000,000 of its first mort- 
gage 5 per cent, series A, bonds. The 
proceeds of the loan are to be used to pay 
maturing indebtedness, taxes, interest and 
other current expenses, and arrangements 
have been made for its sale to the Chase 
National Bank, New York. 


MAINE CENTRAL. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase the properties of the Eastern Maine, 
an 18-mile line from Bangor, Me., to 
Bucksport, now operated by the Maine 
Central under lease. 


New York CEentTRAL.—Proposed Fund- 
ing of Bank Loans.—Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, on October 1 made public a series 
of letters exchanged with Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, a member of the N. Y. C. exécutive 
committee; Jackson E. Reynolds, president 
of the First National Bank of New York, 
and George Whitney, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., indicating a controversy over the pro- 
posal made by Chairman Jones that the 
company’s temporary loans of approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 be converted into long- 
term obligations to be sold to the investing 
public, which Mr. Jones had also discussed 
in newspaper interviews. The temporary 
loans include those held by a number of 
banks on a demand basis and a $27,000,000 
loan from the R. F. C. Messrs. Reynolds 
and Whitney, in a letter to Mr. Vanderbilt 
on September 18, had expressed numerous 
objections to the plan, saying it would be 
impossible to sell to the investing public 
at par a bond of the company carrying 4 
per cent interest, as suggested by Mr. 
Jones, to be convertible into stock at $25 
a share. They said that to sell a public 
issue the company would have to assume 
a substantially increased financial burden, 
and suggested that the best course to pur- 
sue would be to “cease all further agita- 
tion of this question” of presently refunding 
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the loans, that all the loans be put on pre- 
cisely the same basis of demand loans, that 
the company be given the right to make 
payments at any time on a pro rata basis 
as among all the lenders, and that an ar- 
rangement be made that each lender agree 
not to demand payment except on six 
months’ notice to the company and_ all 
other lenders. If the R. F. C. would do 
likewise, they said, the banks were pre- 
pared to place their loans on the above 
basis. Mr. Vanderbilt replied that the 
company was in entire accord with the 
findings and sent a copy of the letters to 
Mr. Jones. After a conference with Mr. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. Jones decided to make 
public the entire correspondence, including 
a letter to Mr. Vanderbilt dated Septem- 
ber 29 in which he replied to some of the 
arguments made by the bankers and par- 
ticularly to an expression of doubt as to 
the usefulness of Mr. Jones’ statements to 
the press in reference to “financial plans 
which cannot presently succeed.” He said 
he was a public official and that “one very 
good way to avoid further publicity of this 
character would be to put your finances in 
order.” This letter referred to his offer 
expressed to Mr. Reynolds that if the 
company would authorize a $90,000,000 
convertible issue with which to liquidate 
its current debts, the R. F. C., with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, would take one-half of the loan, 
which he said would pay its present R. F. 
C. debt of $27,000,000 and provide a re- 
duction of its bank debts of approximately 
30 per cent. At the request of the com- 
pany, the R. F. C. on October 1 agreed 
to extend for 60 days New York Central 
notes totaling $15,600,000 due on that date 
which Mr. Vanderbilt had requested be 
placed on the demand basis suggested by 
the banks. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovuts.— 
Notes.—An issue of 6 per cent notes total- 
ing $14,946,000 of this company matured 
on October 1 and were not paid. Holders 
of 51 per cent of the notes, it is stated, 
have assented to the plan for extending 
the maturity date for three years, and fur- 
ther assents bringing the total approxi- 
mately to the two-thirds required to pre- 
vent court intervention are believed to be 
forthcoming. 


NorTHWESTERN PaActFic.—Abandonment. 
— The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
that part of a branch line extending from 
a point near Fulton, Calif., to the end of 
the line at Duncan Mills, 23 miles. 


NortH WESTERN OF SouTH CAROLINA.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon as to interstate and foreign 
commerce its lines as follows: Wilson’s 
Mill, S. C., to Millard Junction, 17 miles; 
St. Paul through Millard Junction to Sum- 
ter, 24.5 miles; Sumter through Manville 
Junction to Southern Junction, 24.5 miles; 
a terminal line in Camden, 0.5 mile; Man- 
ville Junction to Rose Hill, 10 miles—a 
total of 76.5 miles. The company has also 
been authorized to abandon operation un- 
der trackage rights over the Atlantic Coast 
Line for 0.8 mile at Wilson’s Mill, over 1 
mile of the Atlantic Coast Line in Sum- 
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ter and over 4 miles of the Southern be- 
tween Southern Junction and Camden and 
over Southern tracks and sidings at Cam- 
den aggregating 1.5 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Bonds. — The Long 
Island on October 1 paid off $1,726,000 oi 
New York, Brooklyn & Manhattan Beach 
first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 
The Pennsylvania advanced the funds to 
the Long Island for meeting this maturity. 


Wasasn.—Reorganization Plan Bein, 
Studied—Plans for the reorganization of 
this company and the Ann Arbor are un- 
der consideration, and should be ready prior 
to January 1 when loans to it from th 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ma- 
ture. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 1 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 35.21 36.09 34.71 
Average price of 20 repre- AAS 
sentative railway bonds.. 73.35 73.38 72.5 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Preferred, $2.50, semi- 
annually, payable November 12 to holders o: 
record October 24. 

Lehigh & Hudson River.—$1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able September 30 to holders of record September 
1 


19. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay 
able October 10 to holders of record Septembe: 
30 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific,—25¢. 
payable October 21 to holders of record October & 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Eugene S. Williams, general counse! 
of the Western Maryland, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md., has aiso been elect- 
ed vice-president. 


Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has had his title changed to vice- 
president in charge of the law department. 


R. H. MacCready, assistant to presi- 
dent of the Bangor & Aroostook, with 
headquarters at Bangor, Me., has been 
appointed vice-president. His duties will 
be the same as heretofore—to carry out 
policies established by the president, and 
such other matters as may be assigned t 
him. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William Anderson, assistant auditor, 
freight traffic, of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been appointed auditor, 
freight traffic, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, to succeed Paul Peters, w!i 
has retired. M. E. Pierce, chief clerk 
appointed auditor, passenger traffic, to re- 
place C. G. Weaver, who has also retire¢. 
W. I. Caldwell, auditor, freight ove! 
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charge claims, having retired, the juris- 
diction of the auditor of freight traffic has 
been extended over the department of 
freight overcharge claims. 


Robert B. Tunstall, assistant general 
counsel of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
heen appointed general counsel, with offices 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and Richmond, Va., 
and §. L. Merriam, counsel for the Pere 
Marquette, has been promoted to general 
counsel, with offices at Detroit, Mich., and 
Cleveland. 


D. V. Cowden, tax attorney of the 
Southern Pacific, has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of real estate 
and tax commissioner, with headquarters 
as before at San Francisco, Cal. In his 
new position Mr. Cowden, under the direc- 
tion of the president, will have jurisdiction 
over all of the company’s real estate and 
tax matters. 


OPERATING 


J. J. Sullivan has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Salt Lake 
division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah, succeeding H. 
W. Wistner, deceased. 


J. L. Palethorpe, acting superinten- 
dent of the Edmonton division of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, with headquarters at Ed- 
monton, Alta., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the same division, succeeding 
J. H. Chown, deceased. 


L. P. Hanson, first assistant superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis zone of the Pull- 
man Company, has been appointed acting 
superintendent, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., to succeed A. V. Burr, who 
retired on October 1, after 45 years of 
service with this company. 


Agnew T. Dice, Jr., division superin- 
tendent of the Reading, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant to general manager. The New 
York division has been abolished and (ex- 
cept Perkiomen branch) has become part 
of the Philadelphia division. The Perki- 
omen branch has become part of the 
Reading division. 


W. F. Williams, superintendent of tel- 
egraph of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has been ap- 
pointed advisory superintendent telegraph, 
in which capacity he will serve until Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, when he will retire from ac- 
tive service. Mr. Williams has been in 
continuous service of this road for 58 
years and has served as superintendent of 
telegraph for 40 years. F. H. Bagley, 
signal engineer at Norfolk, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent telegraph and _ sig- 
nals, with jurisdiction over signal, tele- 
phone, telegraph and road electric con- 
struction, operation and maintenance, with 
the same headquarters. 


Robert E. Ryan, superintendent of the 
Central and Western divisions of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of this company, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
was noted in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 28, was born on September 18, 1872, at 
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Newbern, N. C. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1896 with the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern (now part of the Mis- 
souri Pacific), and remained with this road 
until 1910, holding successively the posi- 
tions of operator, agent and trainmaster. 
In that year Mr. Ryan went with the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis as trainmaster 
and was subsequently promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Watertown, S. D. On 
September 1, 1917, he was further ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the Central 
and Western divisions, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Alfred W. Towsley, assistant to the 
operating officer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has retired. Mr. Towsley was 
born at Whitewater, Wis., and entered 
railway service with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, serving as 
agent, train dispatcher, and chief train 
dispatcher until 1893. In that year he went 
with the Norfolk & Western as chief train 
dispatcher and served in this capacity and 
as car service agent, chief clerk and as- 
sistant to the vice-president and general 
manager until 1899. At the end of this 
period he went with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation and mainte- 
nance, later being appointed superintendent 
of transportation of this company. In 
1901 Mr. Towsley went with the Seaboard 
Air Line as assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, later serving as 
superintendent, assistant to the president, 
acting general superintendent and general 
manager. In 1906, he became connected 
with the Chicago & North Western on 
special duties out of the office of the vice- 
president, later being appointed superin- 
tendent. Mr. Towsley went with the Ann 
Arbor in 1913, serving as vice-president 
and general manager until 1917, when he 
entered the service of the Rock Island as 
general superintendent of transportation. 
Subsequently, he was appointed assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion. When trustees were appointed for 
the road his title was changed to assistant 
to the operating officer. 


TRAFFIC 


J. L. Dee, commercial agent for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been promoted to general 
agent, with the same headquarters to suc- 
ceed W. W. Elliott, who has retired. 


A. A. Gallagher has been appointed 
general southern freight agent of the Del- 
aware & Hudson, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding W. H. 
Chase, deceased. Monte Pickens, Jr., 
has been appointed southeastern freight 
agent, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


George E. White, general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, has been appointed to the newly-cre- 
ated position of assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. Benjamin F. Coons, general 
agent at Los Angeles, has retired. 
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R. C. Davidson, general freight agent 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Chicago, whose appointment as assistant 
freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, was noted in the Railway 
Age of September 28, has been connected 
with this railroad for 31 years. He was 
born on March 13, 1887, at Joliet, Ill., and 
first entered the service of the Rock Island 





R. C. Davidson 


as a mail clerk in the tariff bureau on Au- 
gust 1, 1904. In the following year he was 
appointed a tariff clerk and in 1910 he 
was advanced to assistant general freight 
agent. In 1915 Mr. Davidson was ap- 
pointed assistant chief clerk to the freight 
trafic manager and in 1922 he was 
further advanced to chief clerk to the 
vice-president and freight traffic manager. 
He was appointed assistant general freight 
agent, solicitation, two years later and in 
1927 he was made general freight agent, 
rates, which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant 
freight traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


R. H. Stenhouse has been appointed 
division engineer of the Farnham division 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Farnham, Que., succeeding T. B. 
Ballantyne, who has been transferred. 


A. E. Greenawalt, electrical engineer 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has had his jurisdic- 
tion extended to include the Western di- 
vision of the New York Central, the West 
division of the Michigan Central, the Chi- 
cago River & Indiana and the Chicago 
Junction. 


J. R. Hickox, hydraulic engineer of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has retired un- 
der the pension rules of this company 
but will remain with the railroad in a 
consulting capacity with the law depart- 
ment. The position of hydraulic engineer 
has been abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


David P. Carey, superintendent of 
shops of the New York, New Haven « 
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VERY part of this mammoth bridge was de- 

signed to withstand certain contemplated 
operating stresses. Experience dictated that 
parts had[to be made of certain materials to 
certain designs . . . no experimentation was 
permitted . . . too much was at stake. De- 
signingYand building the George Washington 
Bridge was a highly specialized task. 

Much the same situation applies with respect 
to the locomotive superheater, if it is to give 
the highly efficient, dependable service for 
which it was designed. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience dictates that the superheater must be 
made of certain materials to certain designs 

. no chance can be taken with dubious 
materials or makeshift methods . . . too much 
is at stake. Train schedules are dependent on 
its reliability—operating economy on its ef- 
ficiency. 

After many years of service, superheater 
units naturally wear out. Then, through our 
REmanufacturing service, they can be restored 
to their original design at about half the cost 
offnmew units. The units are re-forged from 
sound tubing, are structurally as strong as new 
units and have the same smooth superheating 
surfaces both internally and externally. Elesco 
unit REmanufacturing service is the only sure 
way of renewing superheater units to provide 
full efficiency, troublefree service from shop- 
ping to shopping. 


3) a : 
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George Washington Bridge—Largest suspension bridge in 
the world with a channel span of 3,500 feet. It was com- 


pleted in 1931 and spans the Hudson River between New 
York City and Fort Lee, New Jersey. A-1815 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Hartford, with headquarters at Readville, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral mechanical superintendent. John C. 
Hassett, mechanical engineer at New Ha- 
ven, has been appointed assistant to gen- 





David P. Carey 


eral mechanical superintendent, with the 
same headquarters. Kenneth Cartwright, 
assistant mechanical engineer at New Ha- 
ven, has been appointed mechanical engi- 
neer, succeeding Mr. Hassett. B. R. 
Jones has heen appointed assistant me- 
chanical engineer and J. W. O’Meara, 
superintendent of shops at Van Nest, 
N. Y., will serve in the same capacity at 
Readville. E. J. Ball has been appointed 
superintendent of shops at Van Nest. 
David P. Carey entered the service of 
the New Haven in 1901 as a machinist ap- 
prentice at the Norwood shops, Mass., and 
was appointed foreman in May, 1912, at 
the Roxbury, Mass., shop, later moving to 
the Dover street enginehouse, Boston, in 
the same capacity. In March, 1918, he was 
promoted to general foreman, and five 
years later he became acting master me- 
chanic at Taunton, Mass. Mr. Carey was 
appointed master mechanic of the Midland 
division in October, 1923, and in Febru- 





iry, 1929, he became superintendent of 
shops at Readville. 

John C. Hassett was born on May 21, 
1882, at Susquehanna, Pa., and was edu- 
cated at Laurel Hill Academy. He en- 
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tered railway service in August, 1898, as 
clerk in the mechanical engineer’s office of 
the Erie, serving consecutively as machin- 
ist apprentice, draftsman, and _ technical 
instructor of apprentices for that road. In 
1910 Mr. Hassett became draftsman for 
the Union Pacific and in 1911 he went 
with the Baltimore & Ohio in the same 
capacity. Mr. Hassett entered the service 
of the New Haven in 1911 as draftsman 
and the following year he was promoted to 
chief draftsman. In September, 1918, he 
was promoted to mechanical engineer, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


SPECIAL 


Cyrus R. Young, superintendent ot 
transportation of the Illinois Central, has 
been appointed manager of personnel, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed George E. Patterson, deceased. Mr. 
Young has been connected with the IIli- 
nois Central continuously for 31 years. 
He was born on May 25, 1885, at Oak- 
land, Ky., and began his business career 
in 1900 as a pharmacist apprentice at 





Cyrus R. Young 


Bowling Green, Ky. In 1903, after serv- 
ing for a short time as a police reporter 
on the Louisville Herald, Mr, Young en- 
tered railway service as a train baggage- 
man on the Louisville & Nashville. He 
left this road the following year to go with 
the Illinois Central as a stenographer in 
the chief dispatcher’s office at Fulton, Ky. 
He then served successively as car dis- 
tributor, assistant timekeeper, timekeeper, 
and chief clerk to assistant superintendent 
until 1908, when he was appointed assistant 
chief clerk to the general superintendent at 
Memphis, Tenn., later serving in the same 
capacity at New Orleans, La. In 1911 
Mr. Young was made chief clerk on the 
Tennessee division and in 1917 he was 
appointed train auditor at Memphis. In 
the following year he became yardmaster 
at Fulton, Ky., and a short time later he 
was made trainmaster with the same head- 
quarters. In 1920 Mr. Young was fur- 
ther advanced to superintendent at Fulton, 
being transferred to Carbondale, Ill., four 
years later. In 1926 he was promoted to 
superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at Chicago, which position 
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he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as manager of personnel. 


OBITUARY 


J. H. Chown, superintendent of the 
Edmonton division of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alta., died on August 24. 


John C. Dice, assistant vice-president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Huntington, W. Va., died of heart 
disease on September 29 at his home in 
Lewisburg, W. Va. He was 63 years old. 
A photograph of Mr. Dice and a bio- 
graphical sketch of his railway career was 
published in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 14 in connection with his appointment 
as assistant vice-president. 


Patrick J. Coleman, district manager, 
Car Service division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, at Minneapolis, Minn., died 
suddenly on September 26. Mr. Coleman 
was born on March 3, 1870, in Swinford, 
County Mayo, Ireland. He came to this 
country at the age of twelve years and 
soon thereafter entered railway service as 
a messenger and agent’s helper on the 
Northern Pacific at Jamestown, N. D. Mr. 
Coleman served successively as a telegraph 
operator, station agent, train dispatcher, 
and chief train dispatcher. During the 
world war he was appointed acting super- 
intendent of transportation of the North- 
ern Pacific and later was made car service 
agent for the lines between Billings, Mont., 
and the Twin Cities. He was appointed 
district manager of the Car Service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association (now 
the Association of American Railroads), at 
Minneapolis, Minn., in November, 1922, 
and held this position until his death. 


Frank N. Hibbits, consulting superin- 
tendent motive power for the Lehigh Val- 
ley, with headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa.. 
died there on September 26, in Sacred 
Heart Hospital. Mr. Hibbits was born at 
Muncie, Ind., on February 3, 1866, and 
was graduated from Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terre Haute, Ind. He entered 
railway service in 1886 with the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis (now 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis), serving consecutively as machinist 
and draftsman until August, 1891. Mr. 
Hibbits served successively from August, 
1891, to November, 1895, as engineer of 
tests, mechanical engineer, and master me- 
chanic of the Rochester division, for the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western (now 
Erie). In November, 1895, he became 
freight trainmaster of the New York divi- 
sion of the Erie at Port Jervis, N. Y., and 
in June, 1899, superintendent of the Jeffer- 
son division at Carbondale, Pa. He was 
appointed mechanical engineer of the 
Union Pacific in May, 1901, and assistant 
superintendent motive power and machin- 
ery in March, 1903. From March to July, 
1904, he was consulting mechanical engi- 
neer for the Southern, and from July, 
1904, to May, 1906, he served as mechan- 
ical superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Mr. Hibbits served 
as superintendent motive power for t 
Lehigh Valley at Bethlehem, Pa., fro 
May, 1906, to February, 1929, when 
became consulting superintendent motive 
power, with the same headquarters. 
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